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In the course of a kind Providence we are 
spared to tender our congratulations to our 
readers upon the advent of a New Year. In 
contemplating this event we have never been 
more deeply impressed with the goodness and 
mercy shown towards us, that we are enabled to 
renew this annual salutation, which has been 
continued for more than an average life-time, 
and until that limit of age has been considerably 
passed which marks the space usually allotted 
to man. 

In looking back more than forty years to the 
beginning of our connection with the American 
Farmer,.and casting our thoughts upon the 
times and scenes connected with its career, the 
astonishing fact is presented to our view, if 
memory serves us, that not one of our cotempo- 
raries connected with its publication, or as sub- 
scribers in our own State at that time, remains 
upon the stage of existence, though we are still 
permitted to reiterate our thanks to its friends 
and supporters at the beginning of another new 
volume of our staunch old journal. 

We think our course in the past renders un- 
necessary any assurance to our readers of a con- 
tinued zeal on our part on behalf of the cause 
of agriculture, though we may say that it has 
never been more ardent than now to see that 
great interest advanced and the success and 
prosperity of the Old Farmer, as one of its de- 
voted exponents, insured in the hands by which 
in the future it is to be conducted. 

For the year now begun we ask all our friends 
(and we look upon all our readers as in that 
relation) to interest themselves in their respect- 
ive neighborhoods and associations to increase 
our subscription list, that the area of its influ- 
ence for usefulness may be still further enlarged. 
By so doing, as we conceive, they cannot fail to 
add to the prosperity of their section and con- 
tribute towards increasing the solid wealth of 
the country. 


| done, good and faithful servants.” 


Virg. 


[New SEeRiEs. 


determination to keep our journal up to the high 
standard ever maintained ; and we think we can 
promise, with the facilities at command, that it 
will be made even more acceptable than in the 
past to the intelligent class of readers for whom 
it is our province to purvey. We have had ever 
with us the solid agriculturists, proper, of the 
land, in almost every State of the Union; the 
increased attention paid of late to horticulture, 
in its various branches, has not been ignored by 
us; and from month to month accomplished 
writers have helped to make that department 
interesting and practically useful, and promise 
a continuance of their favors; whilst our regu- 
lar contributor, Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, 
whose comprehensive and varied papers in each 
issue make up a complete manual for the branch 
of rural life on which they treat, will continue 
his valuable suggestions; and we take this op- 
portunity of renewing our thanks for his effi- 
cient aid so long and generously rendered. Our 
poultry department is in charge of an experi- 
enced breeder, devoted to the business, who will 
continue his acceptable contributions, and reply 
to questions from our subscribers in any branc 
of poultry management. Other departments 
will have the benefit of the experience and tal- 
ent of old and new writers for our pages; and 
last, though not least, we have enlisted the as- 
sistance of a number of our lady friends (God 
bless them!) who promise to make our home 
department, which we recommence in this num- 
ber, a very acceptable addition to the many other 
features of our work, and rendering the Ameri- 
can Farmer not only a complete farm journal, 
but one which every member of a country 
household will find suitable to their necessities. 
With these brief remarks to fill the space 
allotted to us in the initial page of a new vol- 
ume, we will conclude by wishing a Happy New 
Year to all our readers, hoping that we may be 
spared, if it is deemed best for us by our 
Heavenly Father, through the year that is now 
commenced, again to greet all with a renewal of 
our salutations at its close. May health, happi- 
ness and prosperity attend upon the household of 
every patron of the Harmer. May good crops 
and fair prices be the portion of each and every 
one, and, what is more important than all else, 
may we all be ready when the call is made for 
us to end our pilgrimage upon earth, to close 
our days in peace, and have the assurance that 
when the Master shall again appear, we may be 
ready to answer to the summons, and be found 
among those to whom He shall say: “Well 


8. 8. 
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When 


to Apply Manures. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The leading-article in your last issue on “How 
Does Plant Food Escape from the Cultivated 
Soil?” suggests to me some thoughts not entirely 
in accord with the views of your correspondent. 

That there is “depletion of the soil” by wash- 
ing rains removing the surface soil in hilly and 
mountainous lands, and even in our own level, 
flat country of tidewater Virginia on the bill 
sides, there can be no doubt, since the “galls and 

ullies,’ denuded of surface soil, and hence 
arren, are positive evidences of the physical 
power of currents of water. This has little to 
do with the manure question, and isa misfortune 
or accident; the remedy for which is very 
properly stated by your correspondent to be, 
level cultivation on such lands, and the avoid- 
ance of deep furrows. 

The discovery of Prof. Way, of England, many 
years since, of the innate or God-given power of 
the soil to absorb and store away within its 


pores the salts, gases and essences of manurial | 


substances, for the nourishment of crops, has a 
decided and important bearing on this question. 

Has not Mr. M., to some extent, lost sight of 
this property of the soil, in his remarks on the 
waste of plant food from soils, when he states 
that, “As to how the great body (of plant food) 
goes, it could hardly be a subject of doubt with 
any farmer who has ever the fortune or misfor- 
tune to be caught on a plowed field during a 
heavy rainfall, where he must have seen it (plant 
food) running off in channels (every furrow 
forming a rivulet) more rapidly than a hundred 
men could put it on.” 

The use of soil in earth closets as an absorbent 


and deodorizer, in composts with animal manures, | 


and rarely its use as a local application in certain 
diseases of the human family, and the numerous 
experiments in the laboratory, testing the 
absorbing power of the soil in removing animo- 
nia and other salts from solution in water b 
merely slowly filtering such solutions through 
strata of earth, all not only prove this peculiar 
power, but establish positively the scientific 
principles on which we are to act in the intelli- 
gent application of manures to the soil. 


The practical question, “When to apply 


Manures,” as discussed by the intelligent mem- | 


bers of the Gunpowder Club, refers, I presume, 
to the best practice for obtaining the best results 
from farm-yard and other home-made manures. 
So many factors enter here, as regards the 
condition of the manure, soil and crop to which 
it is to be applied, and so varied is the practice 
and opinions of the most skillful farmers, that no 
general rule, applicable to all cases, can be given 
as the best. Nointelligent and honest physician 
will prescribe for a sick man until positively 


satisfied of the nature of his malady ; at the same | 


‘time he may-and will prescribe certain remedies 
applicable to the class of diseases with which 
the patient is afflicted. 

The comparison may seem far-fetched, but it 
is nevertheless true, that there is digestion of 
manures in the soil, and plants absorb and assimi- 
late the food in forming their structures. 
is a vis vite in the human body to enable it to 





| long, 
| mineral 


There | 


recover from sickness and debility, and there is 
recuperative energy in a soil under rest and 
good treatment, by which it recovers strength 
from depletion of crop-bearing. The art of 
manuring dates from remote ages, and is 
nowhere practiced with more skill than in 
China and the nations of Europe, where the 
same soils, under high feeding and culture, pro- 
duce paying crops every year. 

Mr. McGinnis very truly remarks, “In general, 
the plant-food or strength of manure, applied to 
a soil, is lost neither by sinking nor evaporation, 
nor both together ;” and I may add, nor is washed 
away on our level lands, nor is the ammonia, 
phosphate of lime, and other salts dissolved out 
by the rains which percolate the arable soils, to 
descend to the streams below the earth’s surface 
which supply our drinking water. But for this 
wonderful absorbing and retaining power of the 
soil, the earth would not be a fit habitation for 
man or beast, and the continued change and 


| transformation of the offensive excreta of ani- 


mals would not reappear in the most beautiful 
and absolutely necessary products of the soil. 
Few farmers I think will agree with Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis in his estimate of the “depleting effects” 
of rain in leeching and washing of soils, and 


| especially when he states the loss from “export- 


ation of crops, and it seems practical farmers on 
the other hand, by implication at least, to sinking 
or evaporation, when in truth, it seems to me that 


| far less than one-tenth of the loss results from all 


three of these causes together.” The next para- 


| graph of his article, to which I refer the reader, 


is yet more explicit, concluding thus: “That 
sweeps away more than nine-tenths (of the 
plant food of the soil) is apparent to the unaided 
eye of common observation during every rain- 
fall.” Truly, brother M., it cannot be possible 
that this is so, else the fruitful soils of our 
country would long since have been as barren as 
your worst washed mountain gullies and hill- 
sides. No, no, the God of nature, decreeing as 


| he has, that we shail earn our bread by the 
| sweat of our brows, has not placed this burden 


on the blessed and refreshing rains, which bring 
life, health and nour’shment to our crops, at the 
same time stealing (as it were) the life-blood from 
the soil by the physical power of rushing cur- 
rents of water. It is therefore evident, I think, 
that in properly answering this question, we 
must take into consideration the absorbing and 
retaining character of the soil, physical and 
chemical character of the manure to be used, 
short, decayed, home-made manures, 
manures, their solubility, physical 
character as to fineness, and the crops to which 
they are to be applied, and other circumstances 
as to season and soil, which will readily suggest 
themselyes to the reader. Certain general 
principles may be stated, deluced from scientific 
knowledge of the nature of soils, crops and 
mavures, from which correct practice, based on 
experience of practical men, such as compose 
your Gunpowder Club, may be formu'ated ; but 
if experience teaches anything, it certainly does 
inform us in all our experiments on soils and 
manures, that there are elements in the soil, 
season and tillage, influencing the result of the 
application of all kinds of manures beyond our 
control, insomuch that although the special 
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and careful formulas of M. Ville, Prof. Stock- 
bridge, and others, for producing a certain num- 
ber of bushels of grain per acre over the 
unmanured soil, have been before the public for 
years, the practical farmer is not yet con- 
verted. His faith in stable manure continues 
unimpaired. 

The same remark may be made in reference to 
home-made manures; and it is perhaps the reason 
why skiliful men honestly differ as to the best 
time to apply, as well as the mode of applying, 
their home-made fertilizers. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that since 
the soil has the power of digesting, as it were, 
crude manurial substances, such as long stable 
manure and green crops, hence covered with 
soil, the digestion is hastened, and common sense 
would teach us to turn into the soil such crops 
long enough for proper digestion before the 
prospective crop needs the plant food. Well- 
rotted fine manures and soluble mineral manures, 
applied to the recently-plowed surface and 
covered in with the harrow just before planting 
any broadcast crop, is, I believe, considered the 
most economical] practice. 

In this and the adjoining trucking belt of 
tidewater Virginia the practice of drilling stable 
manure, composted with equal parts of rich 
muck or top-soil during the winter, and usin 
guano just before planting the crop, is cohverat 

Surface manuring for hay and small grain, 
generally obtains everywhere, with every kind 
of manure, and one need scarcely remind the 
farmer now of the great advantages the crop, 
even in winter, derives from the mulch and 
warmth of long manure in protecting the cro 
and stimulating its growth in early spring. It 
is a common notion, and doubtless a correct one, 
that no matter when or where, on or within, the 
top-soil good rich manure is placed, the feed- 
ing rootlets of thie crop will find and show the 
effects of the food supplied; so that in conclu- 
sion I doubt, if this question were asked your 
readers, the reply would not be, in reference to 
home-made manures,—haul out your manures 
during the winter, when the fields are free from 
snow and dry from rains, and your teams are not 
otherwise employed. NANSEMOND. 

Virginia, December 23, 1877. 


-e- 


Fertilizers—Farm-Yard Manures— 
Improved Stock, &c. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Nearly half a million spent for commercial fertil- 
izers by one small county of our State of Maryland 
for the wheat seeding of the present fall! Now, } 
brother farmers, won't you stop for a while and con- 
sider what a serious matter the above item is, 





especially if the wheat crop of 1878 should be a‘ 
failure. How many, like myself, have no bank ac- 
count to fall back on, and have not been able to pay ; 
for all the fertilizers used this fall. Recently I heard | 
one of our largest farmers (who is a resident of | 
Baltimore for a portion of each year) say, that he 
was well acquainted with most of the leading manu- 
facturers and dealers in fertilizers; nearly all of 
them have become very wealthy from their sales, 
while he had never known a single farmer who had 
become rich by their use. Do not for an instant 


think that I am opposed to the judicious use of a 
genuine article ; one that we know from experience 
will return its first cost, and interest too, in the first 
crop; and will give us grass besides, that we need 
more than any other one crop—provided we 
use it to the best advantage after we get it. 
Recently, in taking a long drive, I could but notice 
how near neighbors manage one and the same 
thing. For instance, on one large and fertile farm, 
I found a very large quantity of wheat straw how 
about 1500 bus. wheat), grown in 1876, still lying 
in the piles as it was left, after passing though the 
steam threshing machine. Had this straw been 
used as an absorbent in the barn-yard, or in those 
filthy pig-pens, how much do you suppose it would 
have been worth to the owner? Before leaving the 
farm I saw several loads of potato vines, weeds, 
pumpkin vines, &c., that had been hauled nearly as 
far as the barn, but in the opposite direction, so 
they could be deposited in the public road, where 
they would give no more trouble! 

The wheat was very fine and carefully drilled in, 
showing great pains to have it good, but when J asked 
how much fertilizer did you use,the answer was 
400 lbs. of ; and what was the cost? the an- 
swer was $50 per ton; on the 50 acresnow growing 
the fertilizer cost $500 in cash. This season the 
average On the above farm was 35 bus. per acre, 
which, at present prices, leaves a very good balance 
on the profitaccount. Suppose, instead, the yield 
had been 15 or 20 bushels, and the price as it was in 
1876, when most of us poor farmers had to sell 
at $1.10 to $1.25, where would the balance be 
found? Iam very sure, on the wrong side of the 
account. 

The next tarm called on we found the owner had 
been buying straw in large quantities to use for lit- 
ter under cows, horses and in the hog-pen. On 
asking him what he did with the manure, not seeing 
any in the yard, he replied ‘‘the barn-yard is the 
worst place I ever knew nianure to bekeptin. Haul 
out immediately, never allow it to accumulate at 
any season of the year, spread on the grass, on the 
wheat, or anywhere on the farm, and you will be 
sure to see the good effects from its application in 
large or small quantities.’’ On many of our large 
farms it is impossible to make barn-yard manure 
enough for the whole farm, so the next best thing is 
to use clover freely; not by cutting and hauling the 
hay off to sell for a very low price, but pasture it or 
teed to cattle and sheep in the winter, and my word 
for it you will sooner or later be better off, and your 
land too. Fertilisers and labor, two of the heaviest 
items on all of cur farms, will, by so doing, be 
greatly reduced. 

I have seen some remarkable good results from 
sowing clover in corn at the last plowing; pasture 
moderately the next year till August first, then plow 
under.a fine growth of clover for wheat. Who will 
say that course will not benefit the land and owner 
too? By the above course I have seen a field of 40 
acres that averaged over 25 bushels wheat this sea- 
son, that only four years ago was covered with 
pines and sedge. There was a moderate dressing of 
bone-dust used for corn and wheat both, but both 
crops paid well, and now the clover and timothy 
bid fair to make a heavy crop of hay next year. 
How much better to treat our worn-out old fields the 
above way. 

The next step is to keep more cattle and sheep, 
and few horses, sell more meat of better quality, 
save labor, make money, live better and not work 
so hard. 
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Bor several yearg it has been very difficult to get 
a good set of clover, on account of the severe 
drouth at the time the young plants so much need 
moisture. This risk will be very much lessened by 
the use of a little barn-yard manure on the suriace 
after the seeding to wheat is done, or in the winter, 
or early spring, if the weather will admit. The 
high price of hay for some years past has been very 
hard on the average Maryland farms; too many of 
the farmers who could not resist the great tempta- 
tion of $25 and $30 per ton for their hay, have kept 
on hauling year after year and selling or rather 
robbing their lands of what should be fed to cattle 
and sheep and turned into the most valuable kind 
of fertilizer that we ever use, and one that cannot be 
bought. 

Since the shipping of fresh meat to Europe has 
been placed on sucha firm footing, that of itself will 
surely increase the demand for meat of a better 
quality, and thereby increase the price of all kinds; 
that of itself ought to make us all try to raise more 
cattle and feed our hay and grain on the farm, in- 
stead of wearing out our wagons and teams with 
hauling long distances to a poor market. Raising 
stock seems like a very slow way to raise money, 
yet it is sure to be successful; and it is just as im- 
portant to have good blood to begin with as to have 
good seed to plant. What farmer would think of 
sowing wheat screenings or damaged corn for seed ? 
Yet many of those who take the most pains with 
their seeds, and fertilizers too, will raise a calf sired 
by the meanest scrub that has lived, Just because 
it was never fit to die. Just the same thing is equal- 
ly true of sheep and hogs. Never raise any but well 
bred animals, and they will be sure to be sought by 
the best class of buyers, and the owner will be able 
to dictate his terms; when, if the animal be a 
poor one, it will be, as I heard a butcher remark 
once, ‘‘a mean steer is never bought low enough,’’ 
and trueit is. Any one familiar with our State 
cattle yards at Baltimore will know that the com- 
mon, cheap stock cattle are bouglit by the Mary- 
land farmers, and all the best, well-bred stock 
goes to the Pennsylvania farmers to be fed by 
them. And they make a handsome profit and 
lots of the best manure, while we barely make it 
pay for feed and attention, if it can be called atten- 
tion to be allowed to stand on the warm side of a 
worm fence and eat a little straw to keep from dying 
of starvation. I don’t think a good steer will pay 
any better than a poor one, taking into account the 
difference in first cost, if he has no shelter or suita- 
ble feed, but, with both, the profit is sure. 

A few more words and | am done. Why will 
not the large and intelligent number of readers of 
the good old American Farmer try to help it along 
by writing a few short, practical articles on any 
subject they are familiar with? If you think you 
cannot put your ideas in good language, why put 
them in bad; let it go for what it is worth, but by 
all means make it practical. We do not need to 
hear from theoretical farmers, but from those who 
can guide the plow or drive a six-horse team through 
the woods. You canall talk, and could easily tell 
me how to do this or that to the best advantage; so 
why not write it down, and rest assured it will be 
read with interest, and will no doubt do much to- 
wards keeping up the interest in the Old Pioneer. 

Nov. 24, 1877. A Montcomery Farmer. 


[We second emphatically this last suggestion 
of our correspondent—himself one of the most 
— and energetic farmers of his section.— 

‘] 
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The Need for Experiment Stations. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

We require in this State, and in every State, at 
least one establishment for the purpose of keeping 
up a constant round of experiments in agricultural 
productions, synthetical and analytical examinations 
in all products of all soils and plants—the most 
minute and persevering chemical analysis of soils, 
and the effect during growth and after maturity of 
the application of all kinds of fertilizers upon our 
berries, lands and crops. 

We require minute observations of the most bene- 
ficial and most economical use of the various arti- 
cles used for the support and sustenance of‘man and 
beast, and we require the diffusion of this knowl- 
edge among all farmers. Practical agriculture—the 
handling of the plow, and other farm implements 
and machinery—can be acquired on the farm itself; 
analyses of plants, soils and fertilizers, cannot be 
made by farmers withany advantage. Intelligent 
farmers can easily understand the results obtained 
by experts specially employed, and furnished with 
every apparatus necessary for the minute observa- 
tion and discovery of all the secrets of nature as un- 
folded in the growth of plants; they can be made 
acquainted with and how to use things essential and 
things unessential. Tell the farmer what certain 
crops require and in what his various soils are de- 
ficient—tell him what his various farm-yard ma- 
nures supply, and the contents of the various fertil- 
izers, and the most of them can make the applica- 
tion. ed 

What will it avail us to teach us chemistry ; we 
have no time for analysis, supposing we had full 
apparatus. Let our boys be taught general principles 
of chemistry, botany, to know injurious insects, &c., 
in our Public Schools; let them learn on the 
farm the various soils and their peculiar adaptations; 
the use of implements and machinery ; the difference 
of treatment of wet and dry soils, and we can be fur- 
nished, by the employment of experts in institutions 
supported by the State, with minufia required for 
the economical conduct of a farm obtainable in no 
other way , 

This matter addresses itself to the whole body 
politic. There is not an individual in the State 
who will not be benefited, though seemingly it looks 
only to the interest of an economical agriculture. 
Yet we know whatever tends to benefit the agricul- 
turist, in the end benefits the consumer and manu- 
facturer. This matter should not be put off. It is 
due to the intelligence of this State that this infor- 
mation should be at once furnished, that the impov- 
erished lands of this State should be improved, and 
that our population should not be necessitated to 
seek bread in other States. Improve agricultura] 
knowledge, improve poor land and thicken our 
population, enable us to contend with the new 
lands and cheap freight, and we will do well. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Dec., 1877. A. fT. W. 


Shelter for Cattle takes Less Food, 


BPuditors American Farmer : 

I have no doubt of the wisdom of the Almighty 
in all his works. He made the earth and all things 
on it, and the seasons. Man he made also, and 
master of all he could conquer and make use of. 
The seasons were divided so as to suit all purposes. 
Summer is past and autumn has come to an end, 
and stern winter is here. We must expect frost, 




















cold winds, and perhaps many snows, consequently 
much preparation should have been made to pro- 
vide the wherewithal for man and beast in the way 
of meat and bread—grain and provender. Much is 
saved by having enough before the pinching time 
arrives. Taking for granted that man has attended | 
to the first law of nature, self-preservation, a kind | 
man should care for his beast. No one that had an | 
interest in domestic animals would be fully up to his 
duty or interest, if he did not provide shelter as well 
as food for his live stock. It is an undisputed fact | 
that cattle, sheep and hogs, as well as horses, pay | 
much better when well protected and well fed, than 

| 

| 





when left to shift for themselves unprotected from 
the rigors of the winter through all its changes. No | 
animal should be suffered to fall off so as to lose the 
most of his flesh, and by spring to be a mere skele- 
ton. It will take most of the following seasons for | 
it to recuperate; whereas, had he entered on grass in 
growing order he would have been 75 or 100 per | 
cent. better. A calf when weaned and six months 
old, I speak of the common kind, woald be worth 
$10—well wintered $20. Per contra, many cattle 
not attended to properly die from starvation or the 
hard winter. What has been said of cattle may be 
said of sheep, hogs, and colts. A few facts and | 
figures might be sufficient to show how profitable 
on the one hand, to timely provide food and shelter 
for the animals. It isthe province of the farmer to 
keep the cattle well, as it is to prepare the ground 
to yield a good crop. The animals just spoken of 
as pertaining to the farm may receive a passing 


notice. The horses used for various purposes— 
riding, driving, the wagon and plow. If well 
treated, he is willing to do his duty whenever 


called on. Cattle, though not of so commanding 
appearance, are splendid when in fine order ; as meat, 
nothing is higher prized. For milk they are useful, 
indispensable and lucrative. Sheep are a sine qua 
non; are fine eating—afford the raw material for 
various kinds of clothing, are prolific and fertilizing 
toa great degree—the rich man’s luxury and the 
poor man’s friend. The hog, if properly cared for, 
is prolific and can be converted into money as soon, 
if not sooner, than some of the above. In fact, he 
could not be easily spared as things now go. Of all 
the animals enumerated above, each sort branches 
into various kinds and ior various purposes. The 
better they are kept the more usefui they are, and 
the better they pay. Philosophy, common sense and 
necessity dictate that all animals that subserve the 
uses and pleasures of mankind should be kindly dealt 
with and carefully treated. The best breed of them 
pay the best. But to pay, all should be well pro- 
tected, well cared for and fed. They can be had to 
suit any localities, any purposes and uses. C. 
Jefferson County, W. Va., Nov. ’77. 


Our French Letter. 





Fertilizer Shows. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

To Belgium reverts the honor of inaugurating 
‘Manure Shows;’’ that is to say, chemical prepara- 
tions of fertilizers capable of supplementing the 
ordinary farm-yard manures. At first there was a 
difficulty of classifying the exhibits, the erroneous 
basis having been adopted of calling this compound 
@ panacea for cereals, that the one thing needful for 
bulbs and tubers. The fact is, we are not in-a posi- 
tion to deduce from an analysis of the ash of a 
plant the nature of the special manure to apply to 
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it. Analysing the soil will not much elucidate the 
difficulty, as we cannot test in it if the food of a 
plant exist there in a state immediately assimilable ; 
experience points out that it is only necessary to 
restore some of the food elements following the 
nature of the soil. The classification, then, cannot be 
upheld of calling manures ‘‘cereal,’’ &c., the effects 
of a manure not being absolute, but relative to the 
wants of the plant and the nature of the soil. 
Neither would it be correct to call a commercially 
prepared fertilizer a ‘‘chemical manure,’’ some ex- 
hibited being no more such than that of the farm 
yard. The agricultural society of Ghent has entered 
on the right path in classifying manures, following 
their richness in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash 
and lime, and those of a ‘‘complex character.’ The 
advantage of these competitions are, that they com- 
pel the manufacturers to submit samplesfor analyses 
and for the farmers to purchase, following sample— 
the latter being legally registered like a bail er a will. 
Precautions against Cattle Plague. 

Having suffered so severely from the cattle plague 
in 1870-71, France must be excused for taking ex- 
tra precautions against the entry of bovine typhus 
across her frontier. Hence a veritable army of 
veterinary surgeons guard the ordinary routes taken 
by cattleowners. Itis to this nervous apprehension 
alone that the debris of animals are prohibited from 
entering France from Germany, even when that de- 
bris belongs to sheep, said to be less dangerous—that 
is, infectious—than trom cattle. 

Preserving Corn Fodder. 

M. Goffart, the agriculturist, to whom France is 
indebted for the plan of conserving green maize, &c., 
in trenches, for winter and spring feeding, has pub- 
lished an account of his processes and experiences in 
asmall volume. The innovation, almost the dis- 
covery, has created a revolution in continental 
farming, as the cultivator can henceforth defy a dry 
summer and short forage crops. The system suf- 
fers from one drawback, the difficulty of obtaining 
sound, pure, giant maize for seed from Nicaragua ; 
some that did arrive safely failed to ripen in the 
south of France; it remained milky. 

Experiment Stations in Italy. 

The Italian Government has also established and 
endorsed seven agronomical stations, each being 
charged with a special subject of study and experi- 
ment. The station at Florence took charge of the 
inquiry, in what way did potash affect the growth 
of potatoes and the production ofstarch? Two fields 
were planted with potatoes ; one was manured with 
ordinary farm-yard manure, and the other with 
potash ; the latter yielded double the quantity of 
tubers and they were relatively richer in starch. At 
Ferli, the experiments were confined to sainfoin, 
lucerne, and clover ; from a series of analyses it was 
clearly shown, that the proportions of protein mat- 
ter, starch, phosphoric acid, &c., were greatest 
when the flowering was complete. [t was also 
proven that while the application of lime increased 
the yield of clover, it did not augment its nutritive 
value. 

An Effective Agricultural Administration. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is an example 
of what progress an excellent agricultural adminis- 
tration can effect. The agriculture of the Duchy is 
in a most satisfactory state, and ranks with North- 
ern Germany and Russia, as being the only dis- 
tricts in Europe where live stock is not on the de- 
cline. The farmers are nearly all proprietors in the 
Duchy, and where land is tenanted the rent is 
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about 20 francs per acre. The culture of textile and 
oleaginous plants tends to disappear, and green ma- 
nuring is in much favor. The English breed of 
pigs is in much request, and pure Southdown is _ the 
sheep preferred ; meat not wool is the object of the 
farmer. 

Agriculture at the Exposition. 


The preparations for the agricultural section of 
the Exhibtion are in a most advanced state. Instead 
of being the last department, as at the 1867 World's 
Show, agriculture will enjoy a forefhost rauk at the 
coming fete, thanks to the resolute gentlemen en- 
trusted with the direction of the arrangements. The 
Agricultural Clubs will hold a series of international 
receptions during the Exhibition, and every attention 
will be paid to foreigners to render their visit not 
only agreeable, but instructive. Sub-committees 
are to be appointed to communicate with gentlemen 
of various nationalities, so that every stranger can 
feel ‘‘at home.’’ Efforts are being made to found 
an ‘International Farmers’ Club’’ on the grounds of 
the Exhibition, but the Commissioners set their 
faces against all such concessions. The cattle show 
will take place between the 5th and 18th June; that 
for horses between lst and 10th September. PF. c. 

Paris, Nov. 15th, 1877. 

ee 


Gunpowder Agricultural Club. 





Messrs. Editors Americun Farmer : 


The G. A. C. met December 15th, at the resi- 
dence of W. W. Matthews,—A. C. Scott, fore- 
man. 

In reaching the dwelling we passed through a 
new-fashioned gate. The model of it our host 
saw at the Centennial, and it struck his fancy. 
He has had two of them built, but only one 
seems to work entirely right. The object con- 
templated in their construction seems to be 
apparently to combine with the usual purposes 
of a gate greater convenience of opening and 
shutting. This is accomplished by means of 
levers, with cords fastened to their extreme ends, 
which the rider or driver pulls as he sits. The 
levers are at the same time a counter-poise to 
the weight of the gate, which swings forward or 
back, as the case may be, when the cords are 
drawn on two long parallel iron-bar links, so to 
speak. The whole arrangement appeared quite 
simple, and not liable to get out of order. It is 
certainly every way preferable to the iron crank 
self-opening gate. 

Mrs. Matthews’ beautiful Leghorns attracted 
attention. She had the past season raised nearly 
four hundred from fourteen hens. She had pro- 
tected her young flock from the gapes by sub- 
ecting them to a cloud-bath of air-slacked lime. 


his simple remedy proved completely effectual. | 


fter inspection, which developed nothing of 
special interest, the club proceeded to business. 
Dickinson Gorsuch asked what further action 
should be taken to carry out the design expressed 
in the resolution passed by the club in reference 


to the agricultural college. In this connection it | 
was stated that the fund usually granted the col- 
lege was stricken from the list of appropriations 
by the last legislature, and the question asked, 
how that institution could continue to enjoy the 
benefit of the State’s money contrary tol 
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Jno. D. Matthews was appointed to obtain 
such information in the premises as would be for 
the enlightenment of the club. 

The committee appointed to report on the 
pedigree and qualities of the Berkshire hog, 
owned by T. T. Gorsuch, submitted their report. 
It is given elsewhere. 

Committee on machinery reported in reference 
to the Dederick Perpetual Hay Press. Ordered 
to be revised. 

Dickinson Gorsuch stated that as he had been 
chosen to attend the Tramp Convention, which 
meets in Baltimore in a few days, he desired the 
club to instruct him as to the best method, in 
their judgment, calculated to secure relief from 
this annoyance. 

The matter was talked over very fully, and 
finally the whipping-post was recommended as 
the most feasible and most effectual method of 
ridding a community of these pestersome cases. 

The experimental station question was here 
introduced. 

Dr. M. Merryman (a guest) hereupon read 
some extracts from a private letter bearing on 
this subject, and referring especially to the 
usefulness of these institutions in Germany, the 
country of their organization. 


Dr. M. stated that in Connecticut the station 
in existence there had been the means of saving 
to the farmers of that State in one year alone 
$300,000, according to Prof. Atwater's estimate. 
The cost to set it up, $15,000. The saving 
above-mentioned has been effected in guarding 
purchasers against spurious fertilizers, but it has 
other fields of usefulmess scarcely less important 
and valuable. For instance through the medium 
of the station, the people of the State were pre- 
— for the ravages of the Colorado bug, and 

new how to resist them successfully. 

Connecticut and Georgia throw off all adultera- 
ted fertilizers. ; 

B. McL. Hardisty stated it is customary, as is 
well known, for some of the manufacturers of 
fertilizers to label on the bags containing the 
article the analysis of the same. Even this is in 
some cases a specious subterfuge. For instance, 
insoluble phosphoric acid is understood to be an 
element that will gradually become soluble in 
the next few years succeeding its application ; 
however, the insoluble phosphoric acid, labeled 
to be contained in one of the above-named 
fertilizers, it is said, would scarcely become 
soluble in fifty years. 

As the great value of experimental stations has 
bern abundantly proved both abroad and here, 





he moved that the club heartily endorse the 
efforts being put forth in the State for the found- 
ing of such an establishment among us. This 
motion was adopted. 
| §.M. Price thought that farmers in the coun- 
ties adjacent to the city should take measures to 
have a law passed reducing the rates paid for 
weighing produce at the State scales. The pre- 


| sent rates are exorbitant. They were imposed 


when the amount of produce weighed was 
trifling compared with what it is at present. 
The rate should be put at not over 1 cent for all 
kinds of produce. 

On motion the secretary was directed to call 
the attention of the Legislative delegation from 
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Baltimore county to this matter and ask for a 
change of the law. 


Malf Hour for Questions. 


D. Gorsuch asked how it would do to roll 
mowing lands now ? 

Jno. D. M.—He would not doso. J. M. P.— 
Might do so on light lands; would pack heavy ; 
too much. N.R.M.—Can’t see how it would 
doanyharm. 8. M. P.—Considering the condi- 
tion the ground is in, in the morning, he can’t 
see how a roller would put stones out ef the way 
of the machine. 

B. MeL. H.—Should not think it would hurt 
in the present condition of the ground. W. W. 
M. thinks there would be no injury if the ground 
were in proper order; but when it is freezing 
and thawing it is sticky on the surface. It is in 
order for but a very small portion of the day. 

A. C. 8. would leave till spring; however, 
ground would have been in order after 10 o’clock 
to-day. 

J. D. M. asked whether spring or fall-plowed 

round would wash most? D. G.—Spring. 

. M. P.—Depends on the condition we put the 
ground in before planting; harrowed to pieces 
one will wash as much as the other. (¢.) What 
would be the effect between now and spring ? 
(a.) There would be no washing of consequence. 

. M. P.—Can’t see that there would be much 
difference. Spring probably more likely to 
wash than fall; would depend on the texture of 
the soil and its smoothness or roughness. 

(qg.) (to Jno. D. M.) What do you think? 
Fall would wash more; the spring would absorb 
more water. 

As the hour was already late, club adjourned 
without being able to take up the regular ques- 
tion. . & 
The committee on Mr. T. T. Gorsuch’s Berk- 
shires reported that they had made a careful 
inspection of them, and consider that he has, by 
careful inspection of pedigrees and long study 
of the special merits of the many strains, 
brought his hogs to as near perfection as 
possible, they combining the several necessary 
points demanded for breeding purposes, viz: 
size, beauty of form, sure getting qualities in the 
boars, abundance of milk and kindness of nurs- 
ing in the sows. His experience shows tliat 
from a given quantity of food the Ber\siires 
will praduce more pork and of a better quality 
than other breeds. Notwithstanding Mr. G.’s 
large expenditure in the purchase of his animals, 
his books show a gratifying balance in his favor. 

The committee on machinery reported on the 
corn-sheller, sulky cultivator and straw and 
fodder-cutter, exhibited by Messrs. 8. H. Slifer 
& Co., of Baltimore. 

The first has a fan attached for cleaning the 
corn, and worked finely,—the corn dropping into 
a half-bushel, ready for bagging, and the cob 
passes out a separate aperture and falls into a 





basket. The appliance for self-adjustment to 
the varying sizes of the ears is faultless. 

The cultivator, from appearances, will do its | 
work well, being supplied with shovels of differ- 
ent sizes for using at suitable stayes of the 
plant’s growth. It is also adapted for laying off | 


corn ground, two rows at a time. i 
The fodder-cutter is for hand-power only, and | 





performed well, working with ease to the 
operator. 

Note.—The club thought the committee should 
have more strongly recommended the corn- 
sheller. Opinion was unanimous with the 
members that it deserved the emphatic endorse- 
ment, and should be warmly recommended. T. G. 


2 
Notes on Dec. No. American Farmer. 








Why are there not more “Farmers’ Clubs” in 
our State like the “Gunpowder Club?” That’s 
the question that presented itself to the mind of 
your correspondent after reading the proceed- 
: . . . rv 
ings of said club as given in the December No. 
of American Farmer. 

The merits of theories relating to the culture 
of farm products are determined by the tangible 
scale of practice; and results thus obltained— 
rg of them of great value—are published for 
the benefit of al). The discussion in regard to 
the management and application of stable ma- 
nure to corn and other crops, by that “club,” as 
given in the December No., abounds in informa- 
tion of great value to those of less experience 
in that branch of labor—the chief facfor in suc- 
cessful farming. 

Unfortunately there is but one such club in 
the State; and notwithstanding the good exam- 
ple afforded by it, rather a slim prospect of 
farmers elsewhere doing “likewise.” 

*Notes on Pear Blight” 
by your Virginia correspondent—Nansemond— 
contain queries, the answering of which by the 
scientific on that subject will probably tranquil- 
ize my own curiosity on one point, viz: Is fungi 
not as likely to be the effect as the cause of 
pear blight? The pear blight subject seems to 
be settled to the satisfaction of thoroughly scien- 
tific students; but those who have a less com- 
prehensive knowledge of it, must not be cen- 
sured for feeling a little dubious about the “incon- 
trovertible” mysteries—/. e. the fungoid solution. 
I would be very glad indeed to see the answers 
to all of “Nansemond’s” questions by a compe- 
tent defender of fungi as the cause. * 
Denton, Md., Dec. 18, 1877. J. W. Kerr. 
[We except to the conclusion of our corres- 
ondent that there is but one such clubin Mary- 
nd as the Gunpowder. We may concede that 
it is about the only one which does not hide its 
light under a bushel, and that it is fortunate in 
the services of a secretary (to whom our thanks 
and the farming public’s is justly due) who takes 
the pains and time to prepare for the press notes 
of its proceedings and discussions. Doubtless if 
other similar associations—let us say, for in- 
stance, the Cecil Farmers’ Club, the Deer Creek 
and Watervale of Harford, the Union Bridge of 
Carroll, the several clubs of Montgomery, the 
Baltimore County Farmers, and the Garrison 
Forest Club of the same county—whenever an 
interesting and instructive discussion took place 
should depute one of the officers or members to 
prepare a synopsis of what is said and the con- 
clusions reached, for the American Farmer, the 
benefits accruing would be ‘vider spread, and 
the reproach would not lie against the organiza- 
tions that they are not doing sufficient service 
for the general cause.—Hds. A. F] 
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Top-Dressing Wheat—Hoeing Wheat. 


The following is from Joseph Harris’s talks | 


about crops, in the American Agriculturist : 
“There is one thing,” said the Doctor, “that 
may yet be done to increase the yield of wheat 
next harvest, and that ‘is to top-dress the winter 
wheat early next sprin 


and in view of the probable good price for wheat, 
it will be likely to prove a  antenpeere application 
in sections not too remote from market.” 

“I do not know about that,” said the Deacon, 
“but a dréssing of hen manure, ashes, and plas- 


ter, sown early in the spring on light sandy | 


knolls, where the wheat is yellow and sickly, 
sometimes has a surprising effect. But I like to 
save my hen manure for corn.” 


“On these light, sandy knolls,” said I, “it is a | 


ood plan to draw out some barn-yard manure 
in the winter, and spread it on the frozen ground 
or on top of thesnow. It often happens that the 
snow blows off of these knolls and leaves them 
exposed, and a slight dressing of manure not 


g with, say 200 Ibs. of | 
nitrate of soda, and 150 tbs. of super-phosphate, | 


| advantage for nice work, such as drilling mangel- 
wurzel, turnips, onions, etc., or for drilling wheat 
| that is to be hoed with a machine. The tubes 
| or coulters are not sufficiently rigid. They often 
swerve an inch or so, first on this side and then 
| on that. I have in years past frequently alluded 
in the American Agriculturist to this subject of 
hoeing wheat. We shall make little progress in 
the matter until we have drills, the coulters of 
which are strong enough and rigid enough to 
| push a clod out of the line. In addition we 
shall also require a steerage attachment. With 
these, wheat-hoeing by machinery is an easy 
matter. That the operation will be beneficial to 
| the land and to the crop there can be no doubt. 


[Mr. Levi W. Groff, of Lancaster county, 
Pa., whose great yield of wheat, due to cultiva- 
| tion, was reported in our October issue of last 
year, has invented a hoe which may be attached 
to the Bickford and Huffman, and, we suppose, 
| other drills.—Ep. ] 





Values of Manures. 


only enrjghes the land, but affords protection to | 


the plants.” , 

I do not know anything that can now be done 
to save the — attacked by the Hessian fly. 
The eggs or larve are in the plants, and they will 
destroy these plants next summer. But all the 
wheat is not affected. If not more than one- 
fourth of the plants are attacked, the field of 
wheat would next summer present a sorry 
appearance. And yet there are three-fourths of 
the plants uninjured. Now, can not we stimulate 
these remaining plants by top-dressing with ma- 
nure, and so cause them to spread and tiller until 
a cover the ground ? 

he first year I was at Rothamstead, Mr. 
Lawes had some wheat that was so thin on the 
ground, and so poor, that he thought of plowing 
it under. Instead of doing so, he top-dressed it 
with some Peruvian guano or sulphate of am- 
monia, and hoed the land between the drills. 
The wheat commenced to grow and tiller, and 
turned out a splendid crop. 

In regard to hoeing wheat, I feel certain that 
the ~ nage would be highly advantageous, not 
merely in cleaning the land, but in encoura: ing 
the growth of the wheat. And it is a curious 
fact that while good, effective wheat-hoein 
machines have been extensively used in England 
for over thirty years, none of them have yet 
found their way to this country. I believe one 
of these wheat-hoes was brought to our World’s 
Fair, in New York, in 1853. But the time had 
not then arrived for their introduction. At the 
Centennial, I do not think any of these English 
wheat-hoes were shown, but we had an American 
machine on exhibition, which may yet find favor 
with our farmers. The real difficulty of the 
machines is simply this, our wheat drills do not 
have a steerage attachment. We sow straight or 
crooked, just as we guide the horses. The 
English dril!s, where a wheat-hoe is intended to 
be used, have a simple apparatus for keeping the 
drill coulters or tubes exactly straight, even 
though the horses deviate a considerable distance 
from the true line. Admirable as our drills are 
in other respects, it is impossible to use them to 


Hen Manure.—The Scientific Farmer esti- 
| mates the value of hen manure from grain-fed 
| fowls at $2 per 100 Tbs., the valuable constituents 
| being nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, and 

says it may be fairly compared with ammoniated 
| super-phosphates, which it resembles in composi- 
tion, with the addition of a little potash. Its 
| comparison with Peruvian guano is not war- 
ranted, since, though both are the excrements of 
birds, their food is entirely different, being in one 
case fish, in the other grain. i 

Potash tN Woop AsHES AND ANIMAL Ma- 
NURES.—It says ashes are hardly comparable 
with animal manures. The first contains potash, 

| phosphoric acid, magnesia and lime, but no nitro- 
gen; while animal manure contains them all,— 
though in less quantity, owing to the great bulk 
of organic matter—and nitrogen besides. Of 
clean,average unleached wood ashes from house- 
stoves, 100 pounds will contain as much potash 
as 2,000 pounds of stable manure, and as much 
phosphoric acid as 1,000 pounds of manure of 
average quality. But the dung contains‘what 

| the ashes do not—10 pounds of nitrogen to the 
ton; worth 15 cents a pound. 

NITROGEN IN Horse MANvuRE.—'Phe same 
journal says the amount of manure furnished 
annually from a horse must vary with the quality 

| of the food, its amount, the litter used, and 

| especially according to the time the horse is from 

| the stable. 

| Block estimates that 100 Tbs. of hay furnishes 

172 tbs. of fresh dung; 100 tbs. of oats gave 204 

| Tbs., and 100 tbs. of grass gave 43 tbs. fresh dung. 
Morton estimates that a horse furnishes annually 
12,000 tbs. solid excrement and 3,000 Ibs. urine. 
In Boussingault’s experiment about 17 tbs. of 
hay and 5 tbs. of oats furnished 35.4 Ibs. of 
fresh excrement. 

The manure from the street-car stables of New 
York was found by Johnson to contain 0.22 per 

| cent. of nitrogen as volatile ammonia salts, 0.04 
| per cent. as fixed ammonia salts, and 0.27 per 
cent. in other combinations; making total nitro- 
gen 0.53 per cent. These horses were fed with 
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oats, corn-meal and cut hay in nearly equal pro- 
portions. Accepting the calculations of Boussin- 
gault and Johnson, and putting them together 
tor the sake of an estimate, and reckoning that 
two-thirds of the droppings are saved,—we have 
10,000 pounds as the annual amount of manure 
from a horse, containing 53 pounds of nitrogen. 
The nitrogen of stable manure is worth about 15 
cents per pound; which gives a value, therefore, 
to the nitrogen of $7.95. 





Parasites of the Hessian Fly. 


Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., in the Scientific 
harmer, says, in Europe there are certain small 
ichneumon parasites which greatly reduce the 
numbers of the Hessian fly I1 one season in 
France 60 per cent. of the flies were killed by 
parasites. fn Germany the parasites one year 
destroyed 70 per cent., and it has been found 
that only the Summer broed, not the Winter 
brood, are thus diminished. In this country the 
proportion destroyed by these ichneumon para- 
sites is only 10 percent. It would bea compara- 
tively easy thing to import a large amount of 
the stubble of the wheat fields of France and 
Germany, or England, and scatter it over our 
own fields. In this way, in all probability, large 
numbers of the parasites could be imported and 
bred. Our national government should encour- 
age this work, and through a commission of ex- 
perts cause experiments of this sort to be tried, 
as we doubt not it would be a means of saving 
annually a proportion of our wheat. 





English Show of American Machinery. 


Robt. Dale, Secretary of the London Dairy 
Show, writes to Hon. Jno. P. Reynolds, of 
Chicago, that a “purely American exhibition of 
valuable implements and machines, especially 
agricultural, will be held in connection with the 
spring exhibition of pedigree stock, from the 
middle of April to the middle of May.” Our 
manufacturers of implements should avail of the 
opportunity to obtain a more permanent footing 
for their goods in England and on the Continent, 
and would do well to attend this show and that 
to be held in Paris about the same time. We 
are bound to extend our commerce and our 
market abroad, and we believe the American 
farmers, and the manufacturers of machinery 


suitable for agricultural purposes, will, if they 
are on the alert, soon be able to supply other 
countries on as good or better terms than they 
can be supplied at home. The Secretary of the 
London association alluded to says: 

“We think if the makers of American 
machinery can exhibit their manufactures here, 
in competition amongst themselves, for gold, 
silver and bronze medals, to be offered by our 
committee, many valuable implements and 
machines, especially agricultural, will find their 
way into the English market, and be appreciated 
by the English farmer and manufacturer.” 





The Grange. 


Maryland State Grange. 


Annual Session. 

The State Grange met at 2 p. m. on the 11th 
December, in Lyric Hall, Law Buildings, in this 
city, delegates from eighty-eight subordinate 
granges attending its sessions,—every county in 
the State, except Garrett, being represented. 
The meeting was spirited and harmonious, and 
was thought to be the most enthusiastic, as well 
as the largest, held since the organization of this 
Grange. A number of visitors were present at 
the several sittings, attentive spectators of the 
proceedings. 

Most of the officers were present, though some 
seats were occupied by temporary appointments. 
W. Master Moore presided with his usual skill 
and dignity, and by his promptness facilitated the 
transaction of business. 

As soon as the credentials of delegates were 
received and passed upon by the proper com- 
mittee, and their names placed upon the roll, 
the reports of the several officers, required by 
the by-laws, were presented, beginning with that 
of the Master. Abstracts will be found below of 
that, as well as of those of the Secretary, the 
Executive Committee, and the State Agent; 
whilst that of the Tobacco Salesman, from its 
well-digested and timely recommendations on the 
topics on which it treats, is given entire. 

Committees were appoipted, as usual, on 
Finance, Constitution and By-Laws, Good of 
the Order, Grievances, Taxation, Grange Agency, 
Dog Law, Resolutions, and Weighing Grain. 
The several portions of the Master’s address, the 
reports of the other officers and the Executive 
Committee, were appropriately referred to 
these committees. 

During the first evening session, the sugges- 
tion of the Master, that the vitality of the Order 
centred in the maintaining of interest in and 
good attendance upon the meetings of the 
subordinate Granges, awakened a lively dis- 
cussion as to the best mothod for securing these 
ends, in which a number of the members par- 
ticipated, W.. Lecturer pro tem, A. E. Sudler, of 
Queen Anne’s, (occupying the place of W. 
Lecturer Robinson, whose absence was regretted 
by all,) making perhaps the most telling little 
speech of the occasion ; he taking the ground that 
the perfect work of the Grange was only reached 
when it offered something for all tastes, and 
neglected neither the educational, the social, nor 
the business aims which it was designed to pro- 
mote. 
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After a call of the Granges on the morning of 
the 12th, the election of officers of the Grange 
for the constitutional term of two years was 
held. The ballot for Master having been taken, 
it was found, notwithstanding the earnest appeal 
in his Report to be allowed to retire, that W. 
Master Joseph T. Moore had been re-elected. 
The result was announced amid overwhelming 
evidences of satisfaction by the Grange, but the 
W. Master, declaring he was sincere in his wish 
to be relieved from the duties of this office, 
declined to accept the election. This, however, 
had no effect, and the Grange, the vote being 
put by the W. Overseer, refused to excuse him. 
After a consultation with W. Ceres, the W. 
Master said, in face of such determination shown 
by the Grange he found himself compelled for 
the first time to withdraw from a determination 
carefully formed and honestly expressed. In a 
neat and fervid speech he gave utterance to his 
thanks for the confidence shown him, and 
promised in the future, as in the past, to give 
his best thoughts and labor to the cause, confi- 
dent as he was that if the Grange failed, the 
hope of the farmers of effectual union and co- 
Operation was irrevocably lost. 

Hon. A. Bowie Davis, on behalf of the Patrons 
of Montgomery, signified to the Grange their 
appreciation of the honor thus again conferred, 
in so agreeable a manner, upon one of their own 
farmers and neighbors. He had himself belonged 
to farmers’ clubs, local, county, State and 
national agricultural associations, but in all 
there was lacking that community of feeling and 
that close bond of fraternity which he found 
existing only in the Grange. He saw in this 
assemblage of enlightened tillers of the soil, with 
their wives and daughters whose faces beamed 
with intelligence, the fruit of those principles ; 
and the distinction his county received in 
having one of her sons chosen with such 
unanimity, and even in defiance of his own 
wishes, to preside over it, was one eminently 
deserving recognition and thanks. 

W. Overseer Levin L. Waters, of Somerset, 
was reclected, but he declined to serve, he being 
about to return to the practice of the law, and 
sever his connection with the State Grange. 
G. 8. Smith was then chosen, but also declined ; 
when Wm. T. P. Turpin, of Queen Anne’s, was 
elected Overseer. The other officers elected are 
as follows: Lecturer, Jas. 8. Robinson, Anne 


Arundel; Steward, J. W. Corey, Kent; Assist. 
Steward, T. 8. Iglehart, A. A.; Treasurer, J. N. 
Chiswell, Frederick; Chaplain, Joseph Barlow, 
Howard; Secretary, Edward Hall, of B., Anne 


Arundel; Gate Keeper, W. Dorsey, Anne 
Arundel; Ceres, Mrs. Joseph T. Moore, Mont- 
gomery ; Flora, Mrs. George Thomas, St. Mary’s ; 
Pomona, Mrs. Daniel Jenifer, Baltimore Co.; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. J. W. Corey, 
Kent. 

The terms having expired of two members of 
the Executive Committee,—E. L. F. Hardcastle, 
of Talbot, and Saml. Hinks, of Frederick,—the 
first named was re“lected, and the latter suc- 
ceeded by Geo. W. Smith, of Frederick. 

The new officers were installed on the evening 
of the 13th, in the presence of a large audience, 
who, by invitation of the members of the Order, 
had assembled to witness the ceremony; W. 
Overseer L. L. Waters delivering an able 
address on the Purposes of the Grange. 

During the session the meetings of the Grange 
were enlivened by discussions on several topics 
arising in the proceedings, but a report of these 
want of space prevents our giving. Several dele- 
gates in the course of the meeting made state- 


| ments of the material savings effected by the 


memberships of their several Granges, and the 
other advantages secured by the operations of 
the Order, all of which were received with 


| marked interest and approval. 


The work of the session having been accc m- 
plished, the Grange adjourned on the 14th at 11 
A.M. The meeting next year will be in Balti- 
more. 

Commiitcre Reports. &c. 

The Finance Cemmittee made a report cer- 
tifying to the correctness of the financial reports 
of the Master, Secretary, Treasurer, and Execu- 
tive Committee. Accepted. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
recommended ratification of Amendment No. 2 
to Constitution of the Order, giving each State 
two representatives in the National Grange, and 
an additional one for every 10,000 paying mem- 
bers in excess of 10,000, and the rejection of 
amendment No. 1, reducing the minimum 
initiation fee to $3 for men, and $1 for women. 
The first recommendation was adopted, but the 
other was laid on the table, and both amendments 
were then ratified. 

The same committee also recommended the 


| representatives to the National Grange be in- 


structed to secure legislation authorizing each 
subordinate grange to send two delegates (one of 
them a sister) to the State Grange. Adopted. 
The committee on the good of the Order dis- 
approved a resolution referred to it, proposing to 
dispense with initiation fees for aged persons; 
but recommended an amendment allowing such 
persons to take the obligation, and dispensing 
with the usual forms in initiating. Adopted. 
The committee on taxation submitted a draft 
of a memorial, which was recommended to be 
presented to the next Legislature, asking that 
loans secured by mortgages shall be taxed as is 
other property ; that sec. 4, art. 64, of the Code be 
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repealed, so that it may no longer be lawful for 
the mortgagor to pay taxes upon the property of | 
the mortgagee; and that it refuse to exempt from | 
taxation, State, county, municipal or corporation | 
bonds, the issue of which may be hereafter 
authorized. Adopted, and the Executive Com- 
mittee instructed to present the memorial to the 
Legislature. 

he committee on Grange Agency reported 
that it endorsed the agency, and recommended 
its continuance under present oilicers; that the 
present system of selling grain be continued ; that 
it is impracticable to provide for free delivery of 
goods and produce, to establish a real estate ex- 
change, or a grange bank; that the Executive 
Committee's expenses be paid out of the Treas- 
ury, but when its condition will not admit, out of 
receipts of agency ; that it is inexpedient to issue 
price-lists ; that Masters impress upon subordi- 
nate granges the importance of massing orders 
for goods; and that confidence was felt in the 
Executive Committee for its action concerning 
the agency in emergencies. All adopted. 

The Dog Law Committee submitted a petition 
to the Legislature for an effective law to protect 
sheep. Adopted. 

The committee on weighing grain reported, 
that. the grain sold in Baltimore for the year 
ending December 31 will be about thirty mil- 
lions of bushels. A charge of + of a cent per 
bushel for weighing it would amount to $75,000, 
which sum, besides paying the salaries of 
weighers, would not only pay the interest on a 
sum ample to build an elevator for the storage 
of grain, but also to create asinking fund which 
may absolutely pay the cost of the building; 
s0 that if the State issues 6 per cent. bonds for 
the erection of such a wasehende, the expense 
of the same would ultimately fall upon those 
for whose benefit it was constructed, and cost 
the State nothing but the loan of its credit. It 
was therefore recommended that the General 
Assembly be asked to provide by law for State 
weighers of grain, &c. Adopted. 

The report of the committee on tobacco in- 
spection, which is given below in full, was 
adopted. 

A number of resolutions having been pre- 
sented from subordinate Granges in relation to 
the Maryland Agricultural College and an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, both subjects were 
referred to a special committee. Concerning the 
first it reported that, in view of the wide 
divergence of opinion among active members of 
the Order, and among the subordinate granges, 
as evidenced by the resolutions presented, the 
time and materials at command not permitting 
a thorough examination of the operations and 
management of the agricultural college, and the 
importance of the annexed question of an expe- 
riment station being too great to make it de- 
pendent upon action in some other direction, it 
was recommended no action on the College be 
taken by the State Grange at this time. 

Concerning an Experiment Station, it recom- 
mends a memorial be submitted to the Legisla- 
ture, praying the “appropriation of a sum of 
money sufficient to establish and maintain an 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for the benefit 
and protection of the farming interests of the 
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State.” Adopted, and the Executive Committee 
instructed to so memorialize the Legislature. 
The Mastrr’s Address, 

W. Master Moore said it was with more than or- 
dinary pleasure that he welcomed the brothers and 
sisters to the 5th annual session o/ the State Grange. 
In the four years since the order was introduced into 
our State, its progress has been marked by success 
far beyond our most sanguine ex}ectations, thous- 
ands of mn and women having joined in the work, 
impelled to give it their best «fforts by the bond of 


| brotherhood which they have accepted, and by the 


kindly feelings that bond brought forth, true and 
pure, from the heart. ] 
The year just closing has been one of prosperity 
to our calling, not only in this State, but through- 
ont the land, and with us, much of this prosperity 
can be claimed as due to the existence of the Grange 
organization, through which its members, at least, 
have been enabled to buy and sell our produce to 
much greater advantage than formerly. To this 
general prosperity, exception must be made of the 
Tobacco grower of Maryland, who has had a hard 


| year. Visited by heavy rains early in the season, 


to which along drougth succeeded, bis crop is far 
below an average, and when added to this is the 
miserable inspection law of our State, the burdens on 
this interest are indeed oppressive. 
A proper system of 
Tobacco Inspection - 

is of grave importance to a large section of 
our State. The present system works pre- 
judicially to the interest of the tobacco-grower 
is well as to the State at large, the expenses 


| of conducting the warehouses being greater by far 


than necessary; the inspection not of a nature to 
effect the purpose for which it was designed, and 
the whole working, it is feared, subordinated to 
corrupt political practices. The Grange recognizing 
that an essential aim of our work is to remove laws 


| or customs of trade hostile in character to the class 


we represent, has at various times spoken in decided 
opposition to the present, and in favor of a free sys- 
tem; and though the presentation of the views of 
the planting interest on this point, through a com- 
mittee to commii.c:s of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture of 1876, failed in the object proposed, we have 
reason to believe that our efforts did not entirely 
fall to the ground, public and official sentiment being 
aroused upon the question, which, it is hoped, will 
result in acticn removing the evils complained 
of. Yet we must continue in our work. Powerful 
combinations will be arrayed against us; but it may 
safely be asserted they will not come from the pl: nt- 
ing interest ; and prompt and united action is urged. 

Whatever unnecessary expense is incurred in the 
management of our warehouses, falls indirectly, but 
not less surely, on the producer, who is not in a 
condition to bear the burden. The expense of con- 
ducting the warehouses for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1876, accord'ng to the Comptroller's report, was 
nearly $135,000—certainly too large a sum, repre- 
senting, as it does, nothing for interest on the large 
sum invested, and nothing e'se but the simple ex- 
pense of conducting the inspection. Every dollar of 
this 135,000 unnecessarily expended falls directly 
upon the grower. 

It is urged, besides, that there is no proper in- 
centive, under the present system, to fair and just 
inspection, where an inspector, appointed only as a 
reward for political services or on personal grounds, 
cannot, in the nature of things, have that interest in 
a high standard for the inspection {rom his house 
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which he would have if his emoluments depended 
upon that standard. 

Inspection by the State inspector is now com- 
pulsory, the producer being compelled; under a 
heavy penalty, to put his crop in the State ware- 
houses, before he is allowed to ship it beyond the 
limits of the State, however objectionable, and what- 
ever the annoyance and expense to him may be. 
Yet, if damage occur by fires, &c., the State denies its 
responsibility. A planter may have thousands of 
dollars worth of the staple in store and be unable to 
borrow a single dollar on it from the banks. If 
unwilling to sell when the market is depressed, and 
he need advances, he must go to some Shylock and 
submit to whatever exactions are demanded. 

The question is an important one, demanding at- 
tention, and the appoin'ment of a committee to 
examine it and make recommendations 1s advised. 

Taxation. 

The W. Master presented an argument in favor of 

the enactment of a law taxing mortgages, claiming 


_that by the exemption of investments in them from 


assessment, the holders of real estate and other 
visible property are mide to bear more than their 
due proportion of the public burdens, and thit the 
assumption is incorrect that to include this class of 
property in the assessment must be double taxation ; 
and that, if that section of the law which provides 
that the mortgager may covenant to pay the taxes 
on the mortgage debt, was repealed, as it should be, 
the capitalist will then have to pay taxes on Ais 
property, and the owners of mortyaged property 
will have their taxes reduced in proportion to the 
increase of the taxable basis, caused by adding there- 
to the large amcunt of investments in mortgages not 
now included in the assessment of property. 

(A committee on taxation was recommended.) 

The work of the 

Maryland Grange Agency 
during the past year is a subject of congratulation, 
the business done exceeding our expectations. Op- 
position as strong if not stronger than during its 
first year has been met, but it has survived it, and 
the result has shown the wisdom of the undertak- 
ing and the true principles on which it is estab- 
lished. Full particulars will be found in the reports 
of the Executive Committee, the State Agent, and 
the Tobacco Salesman. 
Contributions and Expenses. 

In answer to an appeal to the subordinate 
granges to raise a fund for the purposes of the 
Agency, fifty-eight granges responded, contributing 
$1,646. 

The report of the Worthy Treasurer shows the 
entire expenses of the State Grange for the past year 
has been $2,100.79, including dues to the National 
Grange amounting to $262 13; thus showing the 
expense in our State for local government to be only 
$1,838.79. This was distributed as follows :— 

Saluries—State Master, $250; State Secretary, 
$400; State Treasurer, $10); clerk in office of 
State Master, $200. Total $950. ” 

Expenses—State Grange Meeting in Annapolis 
$14.26 ; Master’s office, including his traveling ex- 
penses on grange duty, and when in attendance on 
meetings of State Executive Committee, postage, 
expressage, &c., $149.30; Printing, $122.99; State 
Executive Committee, $458.78; Interest, $60. 
Total $888.79. ; 

In April the Worthy Treasurer of the National 
Grange was requested to pay into our State 
Treasury the pro rata distribution due this State, 


amounting to $315, with interest from Dec. 1, ’76. 





From this sum was drawn the interest on the $1,000 
advanced, when the Agency was started. 

The good of the Order, in the opinion of the 
Worthy Master, requires the Executive Committee 
to meet quarterly. In cases where it becomes 
necessary‘for it to hold special meetings on account 
of the Agency, as were the case in its second meet- 
ing in March, ’77, when the cxpenses of said meet- 
ing were $154.25, he recommends the expenses be 
borne by the Agency. Also, that those of the meet- 
ing referred to be charged to the Agency if its year’s 
operations show a profit. In this way the busi- 
ness arm of the Order will take care of itself. 

The Worthy Master in accordance with his well- 
known views recommended the appointment of a 
Committee to urge upon the Legislature the passage 
of a dog law. 

The two amendments to the constitution proposed 
by the National Grange [elsewhere given] were 
submitted, the Worthy Master refraining from any 
recommendation as to No. 1, and warmly seconding 
No. 2. Under the present law, if a State Master, 
unfortunately, has no wife, that State has but one 
vote, and this has heretofore been the case with some 
of the largest States. The second portion of the 
proposed amendment, giving a State votes in pro- 
portion to its paying membership, is only justice. 
He also noticed the passage of a resolution by the 
National Grange, directing its Executive Committee 
to return $7.50 of the charter fee of $15, for every 
new subordinate Grange organized during the en- 
suing year, to the Master in whose State new 
organizations have been effe:sted. 

Conclusion. 

Alluding to the fact that the second term of most 
o the officers of the State Grange expired with this 
session, the Worthy Master, as a personal question, 
asked that another might be selected to fill the place 
which he had held for four years. Having given 
those years in the prime of life to the cause, he 
thought he was entitled now to that indulgence. 

Bearing testimony, and offering thanks to his 
associate officers and the members of the Executive 
Committee, for their efficient performance of their 
several duties, during the time they had worked to- 
gether, he said, in closing, that in reviewing the 
work of the year ‘‘we may feel cause for congratula- 
tion and encouragement. Increase of strength is not 
always shown by increase of number. We have 
not added largely to our Band, but we feel that the 
Order in our State grows stronger each year, as the 
objects for which we labor become more fully ap- 
preciated and confidence is gained. My hope is that 
this feeling may continue to grow year by year, and 
that the Grange may become all that its foupders 
intended when they laid the corner-stone, firmly 
assured that it would give the farmers what they 
have individually been blindly reaching after, all 
knowing the great wants of their class, but working 
alone, not being able to overcome the difficulties 
under which they had labored so many years. 

‘‘Let co-operation in all things, great and small, be 
our watchword, and we shall surely in the end reach 
the goal towards which we are struggling—Inde- 
pendence.’’ 

Secretary’s Report. 

At the last meeting of the State Grange, held 
in Annapolis, December, 1876, my report showed 
154 subordinate Granges, with 5,921 members. 
Since that time there has been a gradual decline 
in numerical strength, though by no means as 
great as might have been expected from the 
collapse of the chimerical ideas engendered in 
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the rapid organization of our Granges, and from 
the natural dropping off of so much of the 
dross which had collected on the surface, really 
leaving the body more sound and stable than 
ever. The quarter ending December 31, 1876, 
showed a membership of 5,375. The present 
count shows, December 11, 1877, 5,264. - 

During the year four Granges have been or- 
ganized—two in Baltimore county, one in Wi- 
comico and one in Harford. Four have sur- 
rendered their charters, viz: Nos. 1, 27, 128, 138. 
One, No. 37, has consolidated with No. 25. 
Eight have had their charters revoked, viz: 
Nos. 35, 45, 71, 86, 90, 92, 133, 1386,—leaving the 
present number of Granges in the State, 145. 

Forty-three Granges are delinquent on the 
books of the State Secretary in amounts of over 
$1, the total aggregating a deficiency of $289.87. 
All delinquents have been duly notified. 

Since the last meeting the Secretary has 
received from the subordinate Granges $1,765.09, 
which amount was paid over to the Treasurer, 
to whom was paid besides, direct from the 
Granges, $36.32,—aggregating $1,800.41. 

The Executive Committee 
reported that the supervision of the workings o! the 
Grange Agency, with which it is charged, has in 
great part occupied its time and attention. Bros. 
Shepherd and Thomas were re-elected respectively 
Chairman and Secretary of the committee, and five 
meetings were held during the year. 

At the meeting of March 7th, one of the members, 
Bro. Samuel Hinks, of Frederick county, sent in 
his resignation on account of his inability to attend 
the meetings from the infirmities of age. Though feel- 
ing the loss of his valuable services and sage coun- 
sels, no authority could be found by the comm/‘ttee 
under which his resignation could be accepted, or 
the vacancy filled. Attention is called to the neces- 
sity of providing for such resignations, if occurring 
in the future. 

Various Granges up to the same date had paid 
in an aggregate of $1,200 towards the formation of 
a Grange Agency Safety Fund. 

An application from Montgomery Co. Grange, No. 
7, for the publication ofa price-list, was referred to 
the State Grange, as such publication would in- 
volve no little expense, and being in the judgment 
of the Committee of doubtful utility and expediency. 

Atthe November meeting, Bros. Baylor, Crow and 
Lightof West Virginia Executive Committee, request- 
ed to be allowed to sever their connection with the 
Agency, radical disagreement existing as to their 
rights and actual position in the Agency under the 
contract connecting them therewith. West Virginia 
had put in $500 at the time o! the first establishment 
of the Agency towards meeting any deficiency that 
might arise, and agreed, further, to add such addi- 
tional sum as might be found necessary to meet one- 
third of the entire deficiency, should any be found 
to exist. This arrangement was renewed at the be- 
ginning of the second year. It had never been con- 
templated to yield up any portion of the control of 
the Agency, or to grant any standing therein to the 
West Virginia State Grange, other than was to be 
found in written contract. She had the right, in 
return for the assumption of a certain financial risk, 
to be present at the meetings of the committee, and 
have free access to the accounts of the Agency ; but 
the West Virginia brothers cliimed that they occu- 
pied a position similar to that of a partnership ina 
commercial venture. These views diverged so widely 





that there was no other course than a separation, 
which took place in an entirely fraternal and kindly 
manner, the West Virginia brothers drawing out 
the sum they had advanced. 

The question of establishing a Grange Elevator, 
Tobacco Warehouse and Grange Bank, was con- 
sidered to be one of too great magnitude to be con- 
sidered by the Committee, with the available resources 
at itscommand. The elevator question is’ one that 
may be practically met in the future, through 
| eo-operation with the grain interest at large. Any 
|attempt to establish a Grange Bank cannot be ad- 
| vised, as it is believed that banks of our own crea- 
| tion would probably be conducted under difficulties, 
|rendering them of no more practical benefit to the 
| farming interest than those now in operation. 
Arrangements for the sale of live stock, dairy 
| produce and poultry have not yet been made of a 
| satisfactory character. 

The question of having all grain sent to the 
Agency and sold by it has been seriously consid- 
ered, and whilst the committee feel that such should 
be the course pursued, they have not felt at liberty 
to undertake what is certainly a hazardous attempt, 
|involving, as it would, no inconsiderable outlay. 
| The arrangement previously existing has been con- 
| tinued as the best that could be advised up to this 
time. 
| The creation of a fund for advances on consign- 
|ment, by the issuance of ‘‘certificates of indebted- 
|ness, or stock,’’ by the committee, would involve 
legal questions as to the power of the committee, and 
| consequently no steps bave been taken in that di- 
rection. 

A statement of the financial operations of the 
| Agency since the last meeting of the State Grange 
shows as follows : 

Amount to credit of the Agency, Dec: 


DIE, Fie tccchinbecccsucsusedepabcipngscecieth cence $ 430 60 
Commissions, «ac., from Dec. llth, 

76, to Nov. 3)th, '77, inclusive......... 8,334 68 

as 8,765 28 

Expenses for same period.............csssss-esecssees 7.150 52 
I aickttniienniginiiitinsasinsastrrianienssvsiepanenininechanne $1,615 76 
To which add the amount subscribed by 

BULOTAinAteS GFANPEB...........ccccccccccccscssessceeesers 1,646 00 


Leaving to the credit of the Grange Agency..$3,261 76 

The amount of $500 advanced by the W. Vir- 
ginia Grange and $1,000 by Bros. Moore, Shepherd 
and Hardcastle, having been returned in full. 

For the eight months of the first financial year of 
the Agency the receipts were $430.60 in excess of 
the expenditures, and for tke corresponding months 
of the second year they were $1.615.76 in excess, 
which proves the Agency is abundantly self-sup- 
porting. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
the sources of opposition to our Order, culminating 
in hostility to the Agency, is still existent, still 
powerful for evil. Our work is but in small part 
performed, if we do not even more than in the past 
exert ourselves to the utmost in its earnest support. 

The State Agent 
reported an encouraging amount of prosperity in his 
particular field of labor, though that degree has not 
been reached which was hoped for, several causes for 
which exist. The first of these is a want of correct 
information as to the designs and purposes of the 
Grange organization and its agency. Light, infor- 
mation as to our principles, is foremost among the 
necessities which underlie success. How this can be 
best disseminated claims serious attention, if it be 
true that we are aiming to protect and elevate an 


14 
interest, the paralysis of which shocks the nation to 
its centre. 

The question of secrecy or non-secrecy in the con- 
duct of the agency deserves consideration. If it is 
to be observed, stringent legislation is needed, or a 
proper interpretation given to what already exists, 
since indiscretion has frequently destroyed the ad- 
vantages gained by months of labor. If secrecy is 
to be abandoned, then a different line of action from 
that of the past forces itself upon us, as this idea 
carries with it the co-operation on the part of our 
people in its fullest sense (a thing, unfortunately, 
not yet accomplished), as it compels a distribu- 
ting department, to insure the success of which a 
considerable capital would be required. The phos- 
phate trade has been heavy, but not entirely satis- 
factory, some dealers having accepted orders which 
were afterwards ignored. It is sugg¢s ed some plan 
be devised for making closer connection with first- 
class houses by which the wants of our people may 
be met. 

Co-operation is not complete in s»me parts of the 
State. If Patrons do not mass their orders, bottom 
prices cannot be obtained, and this ought to be kept 
prominently before the subordinate granges. 

In various classes of machinery heavy dis- 
counts have been offered from time to time on 
purchases in quantity, and an important point 
has been gained in the grocery department when 
we can purchase in unbroken packages. 

The tobacco interest has dragged heavily dur- 
ing the year, and some consignments have been 
lost for want of means to make necessary 
advances. Unless something can be done by 
which this branch of trade can be better fostered, 
its development will necessarily be slow. The 
low price of this staple bas much affected the 
aggregate business for the year. From Decem- 
ber 1, 1876, to November 30, 1877, 1,357 hogs- 
heads were received. 

To the largest shippers of grain satisfaction in 
the main seems to be given, though some com- 
plaints have been made. The grain received 
during the business year reached 118,479 bushels. 

The aggregate amount of business done in 
the financial year was $357,640.48, and but for 
the low price of tobacco it would probably have 
reached $400,000. 

Formidable opposition has been met, the sup- 
port of our own people has been but partial, and 
some of our plans have been thwarted by the 
want of proper caution. Should this be his last 
report, the Agent appeals to the brotherhood to 
sustain the principles and promote the aims of 
the Order,—so big with importance to the agricul- 
turist, and to all other pursuits as well. 


Report of Tobacco Salesman. 


It is my painful duty to report to this body, 
that the present year has been one of great 
financial distress to the tobacco-growing section 
of this State, by reason of the extremely low 
prices at which the great staple and principal 
monied crop of Southern Maryland has been 
sold—the grower not realizing, in many instances, 
half the cost of production. 

The causes that have led to this most unfortu- 
nate condition of things are many. The most 
prominent among which are the unripe and 
extremely inferior condition of nearly all tobacco 
received in this city the present year; the great 
financial panic and depression in all business 
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matters in Germany, where most Of our tobacco 
usually finds a ready market; the larger stock 
of a better grade of this article, (the shipments of 
1876,) still on hand in Europe; and the anticipa- 
ted complications which may grow out of the 
war now in progress between Russia and Turkey. 
To this may be added the rashly increased pro- 
duction of tobacco in this country and Europe 
within the past few years. These are some of 
the principal reasons which the undersigned 
believes has brought about this great depression 
in the tobacco trade, the present year. 

Just here it would be well for the tobacco 
planters of Maryland to stop and consider the 
propriety of turning their attention in part to 
other crops, and not rely so exclusively, as many 
have heretofore done, upon tobacco, as their prin- 
cipal source of profit, but cultivate less of the 
weed, and try to make it of better quality. I 
would say to the planters of my section of the 
State, diversify your crops—adopt a judicious 
system of mixed husbandry rather than the pre- 
sent one. 

A less quantity of tobacco being grown, and 
the quality of the article being improved by 
selecting soils best adapted to the growth of a 
fine article; by nicely grading and assorting, and 
keeping separate the different qualities, the 
standard of Maryland tobacco will be raised one 
hundred per cent. in two or three years, and the 
profit arising from its cultivation correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Make it a rule to buy nothing that can be 
grown upon the farm, but on the contrary have 
a little of everything to sell. Mass your orders, 
and buy what is necessary, in unbroken packages, 
through the agency for cash, and it is believed in 
a few years the tobacco-growing section will be 
in as flourishing and independent a condition as 
any part of this State. These are the views of 
the undersigned, which he throws out with 
some diffidence for the consideration of the to- 
bacco-growing members of this body. 

The receipts of tobacco by the Maryland agen- 
cy since your last meeting have been 1,357 
hogsheads, and the sales for the same period 
1,154. The monthly receipts, although consid- 
erably in excess of last year, yet are not what 
they ought to be. 

The extreme dullness of the tobacco market, 
and the great difficulty of making sales even at 
the low prices prevailing, made it necessary for 
your agent, in the absence of any advance fund, 
to stop, recently, all advances on tobacco either 
This state of things forced 
many (owing to the greatly embarrassed cond¢i- 
tion of the finances of the tobacco section) to 
deal with those merchants who would give them 
a fair share of accommodation in goods or mo- 
ney. In this way we have lost (1 hope tempo- 
rarily) some of our best customers. 

Had the tobacco market been active, and 
prices moderately good, the same necessity 
would not have existed for temporary accom- 
modation, and, it is believed, our receipts would 
have been in excess of what they now are 400 
or 500 hogsheads. 
| In my last report I called your attention to 
|the great importance of providing an advance 
| fund, to be used with proper discretion, in order 
'to meet the actual demands of this part of our 





business. My experience in the past 12 months 
has more than confirmed the views therein set 
forth. 

Our planters, from the very nature of the 
tobacco trade, must have at times temporary 
advances from their agents; and if we entirely 


ignore their wants, and refuse them moderate | 


and safe accommodation, the agency can never | ‘ aC 
| and, as a result of their examination, beg leave 


compete successfully with other commission 
houses of this city. 

From the recommendation of the committee 
who had this matter in charge at our last meeting, 
aud the action of the Grange thereon, the under- 
signed when he engaged his sevices as tobacco 


salesman for the present year was fully convinced | } 
| certain land was condemned for the above pur- 
| pose, and that under the act the true and lawful 


that a considerable sum of money would be placed 
in the hands of the agent for this purpose. I am 
sorry, however, to have to report that not one 
dollar has been paid in for the purposes indicated. 

Nothing in my judgment, with the exception 
of fertilizers, pays better, or is calculated to aid 
more materially in meeting the expenses of run- 
ning the agency than the commissions on tobacco, 
could we but handle the number of hogsheads 
we think we areentitledto. Yet how to increase 
the receipt of so important an article must be 
left to the wisdom of this body. 

I herewith renew my recommendations, with 
reference to business circulars, and lectures, &c., 
made in my first report to this Grange. 

The following table will show the shipments 
of Maryland and Ohio tobacco to some of the 
principal ports of Europe, from January 1st 
to December 1st of this year, and shipments to 
same ports for same period last year. 

Shipments 1877. 
hhds. 

«12,590 

1,880 

11 589 
11.722 
2,271 


75U 


Shipments 1876. 
bhds. 
2,227 

4,516 
14,280 
10,663 

none. 


To Bremen.... 
* Amsterdam 
Rotterdam . 
France 
| ae 
England ....... 2 


49,502 


49,686 


It will be seen by these tables that no tobacco 
was shipped to England and Italy last year, but 
it is believed that the shipments this year to 
these ports are mainly tobacco received here last 


countries, which were not shipped until winter 
or spring of this year. 


led to believe there is now on this market about 
20,000 hhds., nearly all of which is of the most 
inferior descriptions. If this large stock of com- 
mon tobacco remains unsold until spring (when 
the new crop will come in) it is believed that 


the old stock will be difficult to sell, even at the | 
very low figures prevailing, and the presence of | 
so large a stock of common will have a most | 


depressing influence upon the market value of 
the coming crop. Besides, where is there any 
prospect for the next twelve months for any im- 
provement in the market value of so inferior an 
article? I confess I see none. If these views 
are correct, then it seems to me to be the part of 
wisdom to dispose of the balance of the old crop 
80 soon as buyers can be found to take it at its 
present market value. If this can be done, and 
we can have a clear field for spring receipts, it 
is believed the market will open with more activ- 
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| ity, and with more remunerative rates than has 


prevailed for a year. Respectfully submitted, 
G. W. Dorsry, Tobacco Salesman. 

The BReport of Committee on Tobacco. 
The Committee on Tobacco beg to report, that 
they have given the subject entrusted to them 
such care and attention as time has allowed, 


to report as follows : 
They find that as far back as the year 1825 the 


| State established a system of public inspection 


of tobacco in the city of Baltimore; that in the 


| year 1826, as will be seen in the act recorded 


in chapter 250, December session of that year, 


ownership and proprietorship of said land, with 
the improvements thereupon, and all wharves 


| and other appurtenances thereunto belonging or 


appertaining, and al! right, title, estate and 
interest therein at jaw and in equity, vested in 


| the State; that under a subsequent act, to be 


found in chapter 252 of the same year and ses- 
sion, the State Treasurer was directed to procure 
by loan, on the credit of the State, the sum 
necessary to pay for the real estate condemned 
under the provisions of the act above referred 
to, and that the revenue arising from the inspec- 
tion and storage of tobacco should be pledged to 
the redemption of the interest and principal 
alike of said loan. 

Such having been the original foundation of 
the present system of tobacco inspection in the 
State, your committee find that the fund arising 
from the inspection of tobacco sufficed to liqui- 
date the whole debt, and that for a long series of 
years a considerable surplus from time to time 
accrued, and was by various acts ordered to be 
invested, and was entitled “The Tobacco Fund ;” 
that extraordinary expenses incurred from time 
to time, in connection with the tobacco ware- 


| houses, were met from and out of said fund ; 


and further, that by some management, the par- 
ticulars of which your committee have not been 
able to ascertain, this fund has now entirely dis- 


| appeared from the treasury and the tobacco 
| interest is clearly in so far defrauded. 
year, and also several thousand hhds. to other | 


A serious grievance connected with this mat- 
ter your committee find to be the claiming by 


| the State of the wharfage connected with the 
From the very best information I can get, Iam | 


warehouse property, which wharfage your com- 


| mittee cannot but think attaches under the origi- 
| nal act and is inseparable from the warehouse 


property, which property, considering the way 


| in which it was acquired and paid for, should in 


justice and in equity be considered as belongin 
to and to be used solely for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the tobacco interest. 

Your committee further find that the expense 


| of conducting the warehouses has been allowed 
| to increase with reckless prodigality of expendi- 


ture, and that at the present time the cost of 
handling and inspecting 52,000 hhds. of tobacco 
foots up to the enormous sum of $130,000, as 
will appear from the statement of the W. Mas- 
ter, taken from the Comptroller’s report for the 
year 1876. Now it must be remembered that 


| this sum, as stated in the message of the W. 


Master, represents nothing in way of interest on 
the vast capital invested ; nothing but the bare 
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expense of inspecting and handling. It seems | 


strange indeed to your committee that an outage 
which sufficed to pay all expenses and to create 
a sinking fund sufficiently large to liquidate the 
whole of the debt originally incurred for the 
building of the warehouses and for the purchase 


of the land on which the same are located, | 
should now be found only sufficient to pay | 
expenses. Your committee can only conclude | 
that the expense is far greater than it should be. | 
A comparison with the cost of inspection else- | 


where will abundantly establish this fact. It 
will further appear that too much law on this 
subject has only tended to hamper the tobacco 
rom and consequently to injure the planter. 
By reference to the experience of the trade in 
Richmond, with a system formerly more nearly 
analogous to ours than any other, it will be 
found that the abolition of all law on the sub- 


ject had the immediate effect of reducing the | 


cost of inspection some 75 cents per hhd., which 
would in our trade represent a saving to the 
planter of the not unimportant sum of $40,000 
annually. By careful comparison with the sys- 
tems in operation in Cincinnati, New York, 
Louisville, Richmond and elsewhere, it will be 
found that our charges are very much larger 
than circumstances would justify. A compari- 
son instituted in part will show as follows: 

Cost of inspection in Richmond, Va., $1.15 per 
hhd., which would represent a saving in our 
case of not less than $70,000 annually. 

The cost of inspection in Cincinnati is re- 
ported to your committee at 35 cents per hhd. 
which would represent an annual saving of 
$112,000. In this case, however, it is probable 
there are certain charges, necessary to the keep- 
ing up of the property, not included. 

Your committee further find as by chapter 
846, section 41, of the acts- of the December ses- 
sion of the year 1864, there is a penalty of $300 
for the offence of shipping tobacco beyond the 
limits of the State without having previously 
passed it through the warehouses in Baltimore. 

Considering the foregoing facts, which are 
supported by abundant evidence, your committee 
recommend the following resolutions as_ the 
sense of this bouy: 


« Resolved, That the tobacco warehouse property, | 
with all wharves and appurtenances thereunto 


belonging, are held by the State in trust for the 


sole use and benefit of the tobacco interest, and | 


should be so managed; that the tobacco fund 


question should be thoroughly sifted and the | 


ae disposition of the same be promptly 
made; that the present system of inspection in 
the city of Baltimore should be abrogated, and a 
system of free inspection, based on that in Cin- 
cinnati, New York, or some analogous system 
substituted therefor; that the iniquitous pen- 
alty for shipment beyond the State ‘ines without 
the tobacco having been previously passed 
through the warehouses of the State be abolished ; 
and further, for reasons that must be patent to 
all who have at all considered the question, that 
tobacco notes be made negotiable by law. 

It is further recommended that a committee 
be appointed to prepare and present a memorial 
to the Legislature, embodying the features of 
this report, with the privilege of omitting all 


reference to the imposition of the penalty for 
shipment without the State as above referred to, 
| if the law has been repealed, as some of your 
| committee think may be the case. 


COMMITTEE, 


Geo. Tuomas, of St. Mary's, Chairman. 
Francis J CrawForp, of Carroll. 
W. W. Wartna, of Prince George's. 
Gero. R. Hays, of Montgomery. 

J. H. Gauge, of Kent. 

R. Weems, of A. A. 

Tuos. H. Perris, of Prince George's. 
M. CuapMan, of Charles. 

Geo. H. Jones, of Calvert. 

J. A. BADEN, of Calvert. 

G. R. GARNER, of St. Mary's. 


The Dairy. 
Roots, their Uses and Culture, 





The place Roots should occupy in our agri- 
culture, says a contributor to the American -Agri- 
culturist, is a much more prominent one than 
they do at present. Yet there has been a nota- 
ble increase in the quantity of seed sold—espe- 
cially of mangels and Swedes; sugar-beets a 
are sown in largely increased quantity. Who- 
ever sows a patch large enough fairly to test 
their merits, either in the production of milk 
during the winter, or increasing the flow during 
the spring months, before the grass starts, or rye 
is fit to cut for green feed, will try a larger one 
the next year. Mangels and sugar-beets, with- 
out doubt, are best for the flavor of the milk. 
They also increase the flow largely, but whether 
or not they produce a relatively greater increase 
in richness of the milk, I have not data to estab- 
lish. My own experience, and that of others 
wkom_I might name, indicates that cabbages 
increase largely the percentage of cream and but- 
ter. The tops of Swedish turnips do the same, 
and I presume that the roots do likewise, but of 
that I speak with less assurance. 

People who make “dollar-a-pound” butter can 
afford not to use either cabbages or Swedes. 
Farmers who send milk to a creamery, should 
establish a rule among themselves, that neither 
cabbages nor turnips should be fed to mileh cows, 
for among a dozen or twenty parties who bring 
milk, and would feed turnips if they could, there 
would surely be some careless ones, and the milk 
would get the turnipy-odor flavor, which is so 
disagreeable. When perfectly sound cabbages or 
roots are fed just at milking time, there is no 
trouble about the flavor imparted to the but- 
ter—at least that is our experience, and I do not 
hesitate to feed them liberally. Decaying roots, 
leaves, or cabbage-heads, however, do affect the 
milk, even when fed at this time. The pure 
vegetable flavor, however, seems to be dissipated 
by the breath, and through exhalations from the 
body, within 8 or 10 hours. 

Among all ordinary farm crops there is none 
which produces an equal amount of nutriment 
with Swedish turnips, in the same length of time. 
Next to them I suppose cabbages and English 
turnips take rank, and then mangels and sugar- 
beets. Swedes may be raised on any ordinarily 
good mellow ground, with only a barrel of super- 
| phosphate, or even less, to the acre, applied in 
' the drill, and we generally get a good crop for 
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market if sowing is delayed until the middle of 
July ; but when the crop is intended for feeding, 
it is just as well to have large overgrown roots, 
and so the earlier after the first of June the seed 
is in the ground, the larger the roots will be. 


Mangels—this root is everything the milk pro- 
ducer needs as succulent food for hiscows during 
the winter. With plenty of corn-stalks and 
mangels, or sugar-beets, anybody can make good 
milk. Brewers’ grains, starch feed and such 
foods, will make sickly milk; but cows thrive on 
beets and corn-fodder, with a little rye bran, or 
even without the lastarticle. Mangels and beets 
need the whole season to make full crops. This 
is the only drawback to their culture. Good, 
mellow ground needs to be deeply plowed in the 
autumn, and in the spring thrown into straight 
ridges, or drills, 30 inches apart. Manure—a 
well-worked compost is best—should be spread 
liberally in the drills, and this covered with the 
plow, leaving high ridges over the manure. A 
light roller flattens the ridges down, so that the 
seed may be put in with aseed drill. This prepa- 
ration makes subsequent cultivation easy. the 
earth on the flanks of the ridges may be hoed 
down and laid back again repeatedly, with the 
Share’s horse-hoe, an implement which I value 
above all cultivators and kindred tools, for work- 
ing in corn, potatoes, or root crops. Mangels 
may be sowed as late as the first week in June, 
but it always entails a real grief to the farmer to 
be obliged to stop them just when they are grow- 
ing so wellin October, in orderto get them under 
cover or in the pits before they are injured by 
the frost. They do not bear much freezing. 
frost that wilts the leaves, andeven forms a crust 
upon the ground, will not damage the roots, but 
that is a warning to be heeded; two or three 
nights in succession when the ground freezes, 
will seriously damage a crop of beets or carrots. 
Besides, the loss of the tops is to be avoided; 
these may be fed to the stock to good advan- 
tage, if the harvesting can be made to stretch 
through a week or two. The leaves must, how- 
ever, be laid in quite small heaps, or they will 
heat and become worthless. I meet with no 
more gratifying evidence of improvement in 
agriculture than the increased attention given 
to root crops, which is especially observable in 
New England. 

It will certainly pay every farmer who wishes 
to produce milk in winter or early spring, or 
who wants his cows to come through the winter 
in the very best order, to prepare his land during 
the winter, if he has any chance to do plowing, 
in anticipation of putting in mangels next spring. 
I do not intend to omit the mention of parsnips 
and carrots in writing about root crops. Pars- 
nips are economical food for cows, though the 
produce per acre does not compare with that of 
beets, yet,there is no better milk-making diet, and 
there is no trouble about housing them in winter, 
except for winter use. The greatest amount of 
milk I have ever known to be produced by cows, 
is when they have had a full supply of parsnips 
in the spring. Of course, grain in some form is 
fed also. Say 12 quarts of bran, 6 quarts of fine 
corn meal or cut hay, and all the parsnips a cow 
wants to eat, will make her give milk, if she is 
capable of it. 








The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md 


Winter Care of Poultry. 

Poultry, to thrive well, and to commence egg- 
laying in cold weather, should be well housed, 
and well fed. If they are thus provided for, the 
extra number of eggs, at a time when eggs are 
scarce and good prices can be realized, soon 
repays all extra care devoted to the comfort of 
your fowls. If you have not already done so, 
see that all the cracks and crevices are stopped 
up, so that the fowls will not be obliged to roost 
where draughts of cold air will be upon them; 
all ventilation should be at the dop. 

Keep the house clean, removing the droppings 
at least twice a week. A good plan is, to every 
morning sift ashes over the droppings, which 
will prevent any odor from arising. Empty out 
the water from your watering dishes at night, so 
you will not be perplexed with ice every morn- 
ing. If it is very inconvenient to do so, then 
grease well the inside of your dishes with lard, 
then the ice will not freeze to the sides. Gather 
leaves from the woods, and strew them freely in 
your hen-houses, and at noon scatter screenings 
or wheat among them (of course not under the 
roosts) and let the fowls hunt for the food. It 
provides exercise on cold days that will be bene- 
ficial to them. 

If you want “eggs in winter time” you must 
feed well. This teeding just sufficient to keep 
the animal life agoing, and expecting them to 


‘scratch the balance out of frozen ground, will not 


accomplish the desired object. 

Fowls now, above all other seasons of the year, 
should be provided with a variety of food,—for 
not only with them at this time is variety the 
spice of life, but it is what they must have, i you 
wish eggs from them. Meat scraps; vegetable 
wastes, such as potato and turnip parings, should 
be boiled and mashed with the meal. <A good 
morning’s feed is corn meal mixed with ing 
(or boiling) water, then cover it and let it steam 
and cook for thirty minutes. This may be varied 
every other day by putting to every three quarts 


| of meal one of good wheat-middlings, mixed in 
| the same manner. 


The vegetable may be mixed 
in with either. Always scald the meal, and F a 
will never have any cases of “crop bound.” ix- 
ing meal with cold water, you do not get half 
the nourishing effect there isin it. Atnoon feed 
very light, of either wheat, cracked corn, screen- 
ings or buckwheat. At night whole grain, sound 
and dry corn being preferable. On exceedingly 
cold days, it is an advantage to put the corn 
intending to be fed at night on the stove in some 
vessel, stirring it around, so as to heat all sufli- 
cient to take the icy chilliness away. 

An ear of corn left in the oven until the corn 
is burnt black is a desirable food, furnishing the 
best class of charcoal, which is a good health 
promotor; always have a little trough in which 
keep finely broken oyster-shells. In severe 
weather, a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper in a 
gallon of water is a good warm tonic. Milk is 
also excellent if you have it to spare, warming 
it first. 

Fowls are like any other stock—if you want 
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good returns from them, they must be liberally | tered over them, should be put away in a dry 
provided for. No farmer would expect to be | sheltered place, and saved for fertilizers for the 
able to make butter from any of his cows did he | corn-field, or to be sown broadcast over oats or 
feed and care for them as we have seen some | meadows in the spring. The result will show 
farmers care for their poultry. A. | that fowls are a source of great profit, even 

If poultry is not made a source of profiton | beyond egg and meat value. The three best 
the farm, the poultry is not at fault, but the | winter-laying varieties I have found are the 
blame is with those who have the care of them! | American Dominiques, Light Brahmas and 

White Leghorns. 
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Cheap and Convenient Poultry House, 


Many amateurs, and even farmers, who would gladly commence keeping poultry as a source of 
pleasure and profit, hesitate to venture, deeming it is necessary to have expensive buildings. This 
is not the case. All that is really essential is good, snug, comfortable quarters. Most of the plans 
and cuts usually given in the poultry books and papers are made too ornamental,—the economy 
part being generally not considered at all. Where one can afford ornamentation it is well enough, 
but not necessary to the welfare of the fowls. Substantial is what the farmer wants. 




















We give a cut of a convenient poultry house, kindly furnished us by The Poultry Bulletin, New 
York. The house is 8 feet wide by 12 feet lon, 6 feet high front, 4 feet high rear. Common pine 
boards, battened, may be used. The ground plan (figure 2) divides the room for roosting and laying, 
in which are the perches P P and the nests N N; a passage way (B) two and a half feet wide, from 
which access can be had to the nests without going into roosting room; and an open shed, (A,) 

; on one side of which is the dust 
J2 Jt bath, (D ;) on the other a row of coops 
or pens (C) two feet square, elevated 
three feet above the ground, which 
will come handy to pen single cocks, 
setting hens, or may be used to fatten 
poultry. The fowl entrance is seen 
at H. The window is elevated about 
18 inches above the floor, which 
should be of earth. It is better to 
have the house elevated above the 
surrounding ground about one foot, 
and then filled up with good sand. 
The size of the roosting room is 54 
by 6 feet, measuring from centre of 
partitions. The shedcould be —_ 
‘ in front, leaving an entrance, to be 
hone “ 5 ft closed as Soa so that in exceed- 
——t —— - ingly inclement weather the fowls 
may be prevented from exposing themselves to the storms. A house of this size will accommodate 
from twenty-five to forty breeding fowls,—provided the house is kept scrupulously clean, and the 
fowls have an unlimited range. If confined to small yards the number kept must be diminished. 
Such a building as described should not cost more than twenty-five dollars, and in lumber districts 
can be built for a less sum. 
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The Cooley System of Setting Milk, i 

Mr. William Cooley, a practical dairyman of Vermont, has devised a system of setting milk in 
cans submerged in cold water, which it is asserted opens a way to complete success in the art of 
making choice butter. 

It is claimed that if the temperature is kept at from 40° to 50°, all the cream will rise in from 
eight to twelve hours. If this is correct, the saving in cost of apparatus will be very great, since 
only cans enough are required to hold a single milking. Seven hundred dairies are said to have 
been furnished with the Cooley apparatus since last spring. 

In this system there is a water ——————— 
chest or cooler, (Fig. 1,) with tight- 
fitting covers to exclude warm air 
and to retard the melting of ice, 
when it is used to maintain a uni- 
form temperature. In the front of 
each cooler a thermometer is inserted, 
that the temperature may be ascer- 
tained without raising the cover. 
The cans (Fig. 2) are twenty inches 
deep and eight and a half inches in 
diameter, and they are submerged 
entirely in the water in the cooler 
or chest, resting on slats, and being 
held in place by the cross-pieces 
shown in the engraving. The covers 
are thus fastened down, and the air 
under the rims of the covers pre- 
vents the passage of any water into 
the cans. The coolers are lined with 
metal, and have an outlet and over- 
flow for using flowing spring water, 2 
or are cooled with ice. The whole 
apparatus, as will be seen, is very 
simple, and occupies very little 
space. 

An advantage urged for the sys- 
tem, besides the quick rising of the 
cream, is that the skimmed milk is 
perfectly sweet, and that no acid is 
taken up with the cream. FIG. 1, COOLER. 


The cans are provided with a sliding outlet, and the milk is then drawn off from beneath the 
cream which is left in the bottom of the can, and saves the trouble of skimming The cream is 
then poured out and churned sweet, the temperature of 62° in warm and a 
degree or two warmer in cold weather, being considered the best. It is recom- 
mended to keep the cream at the temperature named for about twelve hours 
before churning; but up to that time it is conveniently preserved in the cooler 

in one or more of the submerged cans kept for the purpose. 

The cans being air-tight no disagreeable odors can be absorbed by the milk, 
differing in this from the plan of using open pans, in which the milk absorbs 
every odor from the breezes blowing across the barn-yard. The light gases, 
called “animal odors,” if the milk is cooled rapidly to the proper temperature, 
are condensed, and remain in the watery part of the milk. 

For making the best quality of r 
butter from the cream gathere iby 
this system, the inventor of the 
Cooley system conceives that some- 
thing different from the rotary float 
and dash churns generally in use 
is needed. Davis’ ) maewn$ churn, 
shown at figure 3, is recommended 

FIG. 2, CAN. as simple in construction, easy to 
operate and efficient in action. It contains no floats, 
inside gears, or covers in which the cream can lodge 
to be washed into the buttermilk and lost when the 
butter separates. The cream in this churn makes a 
complete revolution at each oscillation, producing 
butter of a fine grain and texture, the granules not 
being mashed or broken by floats or dashers. The 
churn also thoroughly washes the butter. It is recom- 
mended that the butter be washed in the churn with 
cold brine, and worked with a butter-worker—never 
with the hands. 
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FIG. 3, CHURN. 
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- Work for the Month—January, 





This to the farmer isa season for looking back 
as well as forward—since retrospection is oft- 
times as useful as foresight. The one warns us 
of errors whose repetition is to be avoided, while 
the other leads us to just preparation to guard 
against mistakes in the future. There is no 
better preparation for success than a careful 
survey of the field occupied, and a due adjust- 
ment of means and resources to the ends to be 
accomplished. Hence the necessity resting 
upon the prudent farmer of determining in 


his course will be varied only by strenuous 
circumstances. Plans deliberately fixed after 
mature reflection, and followed out as closely as 
varying seasons will permit, is generally, if not 
invariably, more profitable than hap-hazard pro- 
gress, or a resort to expedients as exigencies 


arise. Above all else, however, do not attempt 
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action of frost, of plant food locked up in com- 
binations, and insoluble until those are broken 
down. Insects burrowing in the earth, or under- 
going there their transformations, are likewise 
destroyed in great uumbers by freezing. Do not 
plow when wet, and expose as much as possible 
of the upturned soil to the action of the weather. 

Drains.—Look after the water furrows in 
your grain fields every few weeks and see that 
nothing is allowed to impede the free passage 
off of the water. Nothing so much injures the 
plants as the accumulation of water around the 
roots. A field well plowed, with surface drains 
judiciously laid out and kept unobstructed 
through the winter, will not often suffer from 








F ., | Winter-killing. 
advance upon a plan of operations from which | 


too much; consider well the capacity of your | 


teams, implements, and your own ability to 
hold all well in hand, and begin nothing you 
cannot reasonably expect to do well and in good 
season. 
the year every farmer ought to do is to 

Begin an Account Book, in which if no 
regular system of accounts is followed, at least 
in it may be entered all items of expenditure on 
the one side and the receipts-from the farm on 
the other. The same book may serve as a 
memorandum of operations, the dates at which 
regularly recurring work on the farm is per- 
formed each season, and as the years pass by 
references to it will often be useful as well as 
interesting. The beginning of the year is an 
appropriate season for taking an inventory of 
the stock, machines, tools, crops on hand and 
unsold, and all other assets. By the end of the 
year a farmer may thus easily see where and 
how he stands, after summing up his receipts 
and expenditures, and comparing them and his 
assets and liabilities. There is nothing so good 
for a business man—which every farmer ought 
to be—as looking his business squarely in the 
face. Such a book as we advise will be indis- 


pensable to his doing this, and the plan once | 


adopted, in even the simplest form, will conduce 
so much to satisfaction in managing a farm, that 
we think its continuance will, in most cases, be 
assured. 

Plowing.—We cannot recall a season where 
so much plowing has been done before the New 
Year as during the present. We find that the 
persistent advocates of spring plowing have 
surrendered their opinions for the nonce before 


Of those things which at this time of | 
| and kept so. 


Manures and Composts.—Do not neg- 
lect at this time of the year, when probably 
above all others a team and hand can best be 
spared for the work, to collect materials for the 
compost heaps. Combined with layers of ma- 
nure from the stables, marsh, river or pond mud, 
weeds, sea-weed, pine shatters,.leaves, road 
scrapings, &c., can be in many cases at least 
profitably decomposed and made to increase 
your stuck of manure. Poultry dung is better 
kept by itself under cover, and mixed with dry 
sarth or coal ashes used in the vegetable garden, 
where it will be found stimulating to almost all 
growths. 

Wagons, Carts, Implements.—These 
of all sorts should be put now in proper repair 
When not in use put them under 
cover. Gearsof all kinds should be washed and 
greased. 

Working Animals.—If these are to do 
you efficient service in spring, they must not be 
neglected now. Not only should they have dry, 
warm and well-ventilated stables, but they 
should also be fed and watered, and worked, too, 
as far as convenient, regularly. Have their 
stalls well littered, and do not neglect to salt. 
Remember besides that no eye is like the mas- 
ter’s, and that a little neglect here is often 
followed by heavy losses which might have been 
avoided by prudent care and watchfulness. 

Milk Cows.—These, too, must be treated 
well to give you their best returns. Give plenty 
of substantial and nourishing food; varying it 
from time to time by messes of succulent roots, 
cabbages, &c. Their bealth-giving properties 
will show plainly the wisdom of providing them, 
if you have been prudent enough to do so. 
Meal and bran should be given daily, and when 
practicable an occasional carding will be 


| beneficial. 


the temptation of such fine opportunities for | 


pushing the work out of the way. If, as is 


reasonably to be anticipated, severer weather 
follows than we have had, stiff soils at least will 
be benefitted by the freezing process to which 
they will be subjected. Another advantage is 
believed to be secured by the liberation, by the 


Brood Mares, Cows and Heifers in-Calf 
require from the demands on their system feed 
of extra quantity and nutritive value. Whilst 
they should not be kept fat, their condition 
ought to be such as to stand the drafts upon their 
vitality and endurance. Warm and dry shelters 
should be furnished, that they may escape from 
winter storms. To permit them or young grow- 
ing animals to run down in condition during the 
winter is the worst kind of management. They 
ought to be kept growing all the time and thriving. 

heep and Swine,—The former are 
better off in dry weather in the fields, but in 


| rain-storms and snows they should have sheds 
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for protection. 
the ground it will be all the better for the sheep. 
Do not neglect regular salting and see that they 


If they have straw strewn on 


have access to water. For your hogs provide 
clean and warm pens, with abundant materials 
for bedding. Do not let them suffer for lack of 
pure water—as great a necessity to them as to 
man—but too often neglected to be given them. 
A mixture of ashes and lime should be put 
within their reach, and rotten wood, charcoal, &c., 
furnished. Keep them thrifty. Breeding sows 
should be kept in good condition, but not too fat, 
and each one, when possible, should have a pen 
to herself. 

Poultry ought to have light and warm quar- 
ters; a varied diet is essential to their doing 
well, as is cleanliness in their house. Some sea- 
sonable suggestions are given on these points in 
our poultry pages. 

This is a good time for renewing your 
subscription to the American Farmer, and for 
stirring up your friends and neighbors to do the 
same if they are already on its lists, or to add 
their names if not. Do not wait for some one 
else to get up a club—do it yourself! 

°*e- 


Sheep Husbandry, 


The following admirable presentation of the 
benefits of sheep-growing is from the National 
Live Stock Journal, a standard paper to which 
we are frequently indebted for materials for our 
Live Stock pages : 

“Precept upon precept; line upon line; here 
a little, and there a little,” seem as necessary to 
the enforcement of great truths to-day, as they 
were found to be in the olden time, when the 
prophet had occasion to advise and threaten 
heedless Ephraim for persistency in wrong do- 
ing. The prominent facts connected with sheep 
husbandry—the ease and economy and certainty 
with which profitable returns are secured; the 
facility with which the business canbe accommo- 
dated to surrounding circumstances by the em- 
ployment of different varieties of sheep, and 
varying their numbers according to taste or 
necessity ; the cheapness with which wool is 
transported to market; the certainty of finding 
purchasers for both wool and mutton in e:cry 
neighborhood; the pre-eminence of sheep as 
fertilizers of the lands upon which they range 
and rest; their value in destroying weeds and 
undergrowth of timber pastures; their docility, 
and the consequent economy with which they 
are restrained to any desired locality ; the whole- 
someness of mutton as food, as well as its com- 

arative economy and availability for the average 
armer ;—these, and other characteristics, com 
mend sheep husbandry for its many material 
advantages. 

The plasticity of the sheep; the readiness with 
which its physical peculiarities may be modified, 
until fleeces are found equal to the exacting and 
advancing demands of fashion and invention— 
while the contour and detail of carcass respond 
to the exactions of the breeder and the epicure— 
mark it, for the student of physiology, as the 
most interesting of domestic animals. 

The certainty with which sheep culture paves 











the way for the introduction of manufactories, 
which, in their turn, bring together additional 
consumers, and, consequently, a better market 
for the varied products of the farm and garden— 
commends them to tae political economist before 
all other animals. 

But, despite these facts, and their iteration 
and reiteration, communities are found in which 
no apparent attention is given to sheep culture. 
In other localities, where a few attempt it, a per- 
verted public sentiment discourages, by remov- 
ing from about it the safeguards vouchsafed to 
other branches of business. Dogs and other 
enemies prey upon the flock with an impunity 
which finds no restraint in law, and no mercy 
in public sentiment. Legislators, looking more 
to their own re-election than the public weal, 
laugh at petitions and vote against bills looking 
to a better order of things. The result stands 
forth in the startling fact that, in the United 
States, for the two-fold purposes of supplying 
wool and mutton, there are but three sheep to 
every four inhabitants—three-fourths of a sheep 
per capita. 

The lesson this teaches is, that there is, for the 
ordinary farmer, an inviting field for profit in the 
introduction of a limited number of sheep into 
his farm economy; for the legislator, a plain 
duty in granting such legal protection as will 
make property in sheep as secure from damage, 
from whatsoever source, as is any otHer live- 
stock property; to the farmers and teachers of 
public opinion, that there is much missionary 
work to be performed before many of our people 
reach that standpoint which will insure for our 
boasted motto—‘equal and exact justice to all”— 
somewhat more force than that of a mere senti- 
ment. « 

Then, again, the teachings of practical breed- 
ers, and even the lessons of experience, seem 
lost upon some who have undertaken the hand- 
ling of sheep. A false idea of economy con- 
signs the flock to a short supply of food, and 
imperfect shelter from winter storms. The fact 
cannot be too often repeated, nor too forcibly 
emphasized, that the most desirable results are 
secured only through liberal treatment of the 
flock. As a man sows, so shall he reap, finds 
exception in the fold no more than in the field. 
As in the field, the highest results are secured 
through the employment of the choicest seeds, 
and their sowing being followed by thorough 
and enlightened cultivation—so in the sheep- 
fold, selection of the best specimens for parents, 
and liberal and judicious treatment of both pa- 
rents and offspring, will be found essential to 
any approach towards permanent improvement. 
The stock of the more successful flockmasters 
are not heard crying for food, nor seen shivering 
before the pelting rains and piercing winds of 
winter. Sheep will live under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, and repay, for a scanty 
subsistence, more than their improvident owner 
deserves ; but the man who cannot see the poor 
economy of such a policy, or, seeing, fails to act 
in the light of his knowledge, needs to have the 
fact of his folly written and rewritten and pa- 
raded before his eyes, until he adopts a wiser 
policy from sheer desperation, if no higher mo- 
tive can impel him. 
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Potomac Fruit-Growers. 
December Meeting. 


THE GRAPE DISEASE. 

(Some months since the Commissioner of 
Agriculture issued a Circular, designed to eluci- 
date facts and information ir reference to the 
grape disease so prevalent. Our association 
appointed a committee of investigation, of which 
Prof. Brainard was chairman. He now, with 
the concurrence of a majority of the committee, 
presents as a report, “the results ef his ewn 
observations,” substantially as follows :) 

After my appointment, I visited and carefully 
examined not only the grape-growing regions of 
the south shore and islands of Lake Erie, but 
also made many inquiries of those engaged in 
grape culture in other parts of the country—in 

istant parts of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas, with this almost invuria- 
ble result: Grapes for a few years after planting 
were exempt f om the rot. 

“The soil, in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake shore, is composed almost wholly of silicious 
sand. Upon this the grape will flourish for 
three or four years. The crop then begins to 
fail,and at the en! of from six to eight years 
ceases to be profitable. 

“Upon the islands of the lake, especially upon 
the far-famed Kelly’s island, the seil is essenti- 
ally of limesto e foundation, and contains vege- 
table mould in large proportions. The decom- 
posed lime rock forms a soil mixed with decayed 
organic matter of from one foot to two or three 
feet in depth, the surface ranging from five to 
fifty feet above the level of the lake. Theisland 
contains about 35,000 acres, about two-thirds of 
which is capable of cultivation, and nearly balf 
of this is devoted to the culture of the grape. 
Some of the ground has been under cultivation 
for 28 years; other portions for a less period. 
Those parts longest under cu!tivation show the 
most signs of decay, producing this year not 
more than half a crop, and even this is not well 
matured. 

“On the limestone s»il of Southwestern Ohio, 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, for example, once 
so prolific in the grape, the culture has ceased to 
be profitable, and Longsworth’s wine vaults, 
once so noted, are nearly forgotten. 

THE BEST LAND 

for the cultivation which I visited is the out-crop 
of black shale, underlying the old red sandstone, 
extending from Huron river to the eastern por- 
tion of the State, along the lake shore. The 
vine flourishes well wherever the plow turns up 
nothing but dark-colored shale. A chemical 
analysis of this soil has shown that it is rich in 
potash and the phosphates. 

“On the deep muck soil of the western prai- 
ries the vine grows with the greatest luxuriance, 
but the fruit is not of the best quality. This 
consists chi: fly of decayed organic matter, and 
does not furnish that kind of nutriment which 
the grape demands. 

“From tke best sources of information, and 
from obs«rvat'on, it appears that there are 


THREE FORMS OF THE DISEASE 
that attacks the berry of the grape. These are, 
first a small dark spot, a kind of blister, not ax 
large as a pin’s head, appearing upon the side of 
the berry, when partly grown. This spreads 


| rapidly, if the weather is hot and damp, and is 


soon followed by a second form, milcew, which 
seems to hasten the destruction of the fruit,though 
this is rather a consequence of the primary 
injury. 

“The third form of what is called “grape rot,” 
is nota rot at all. It is simply a want of ma- 
turity in the fruit. When the fruit approaches 
the ripening stage, and begins to change color, 
a few berries, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, remain hard, from a failure to change the 


| crude sap into fruit sugar. These berries soon 


assume an acrid, bitter taste, and gradually 
wither and become hard and black in appear- 
ance. If the weather is wet,a fungus growth 
appears, often destroying the whole bunch. 

“If the weather is fair and dry the berries 
wither, become wrinkled and black, and finally 
dry upon the stem. What is more usually the 
case, the berries individually fall to the ground. 
In the oldest vineyard visited upon Kelly’s 
Island in October last, aboyt the middle of the 


|}month, the ground was nearly covered with 


these immature grapes. But enough remained 
upon the stem to render the bunches unsalable 
without removing them. For wine purposes 
the blighted fruit must all be removed, or the 
wine will be of a very inferior quality. The 
appearance of the vines in the blighted fields 
was characteristic of the condition of the fruit. 
The leaves had nearly all fullen. What remained 
were withered, brown and dry. An examina- 
tion of the roots showed the presence of phy- 
loxcra, 

“Cutting off the feeding roots in July by plow- 
ing deep furrows upon each side of the rows of 
vines only aggravated the evil. As to 

THE CAUSE OF 1HE ROT, 
more properly called blight, there seems to be 
nearly as mezny opinions as there are cultivators 
of the grape. 

“It is well known that decomposed feldspatic 
and voleanic rocks afford an excellent soil for 
the grape, provided, always, that the climate is 
suitable. This would seem to indicate that the 
constituents of the soil may have something to 
do with the diseases encountered. In animal 
physiology, especially as relating to man, it is 
known that a meager and improper diet pro- 
duces most obstinate and often fatal muladies. 
Among these, skin diseases, especially among the 
young, hold a prominent place, and no treat- 
ment, but a return to a sufficient and healthy 
dfet, will insure a restoration to health. 

“Every agriculturist knows that a continuous 
cropping, without alternation and a bountiful 
supply of fertiizers, will soon exhaust his soil 
so that his crops will become feeble and sickly, 
and, as a natural consequence, unremunerative. 
Now, is it not thus in the cultivation of grapes ? 
Will not a continuous cropping, without a corres- 
ponding return of fertilizing material, produce 
the very condition of which cultivators com- 
plain? The rot er blight of the grape is simply 
a question of nutrition. It isa famine for want 
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vf nutriment, and the result of the same causes 
that produce the potato and cranberry rot, rust 
in wheat, and other similar diseascs of cultivated 
planta. If we would remedy these great evils, 
we must learn to follow the indicat'ons of nature 
and supply our growing plants with such nutri- 
ment as will build up a healthy framework. 
Only thus can we expect a luscious and abun- 
dant fruitage.” G. F. NEEDHAM. 
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Apples for the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. 


A correspondent of the Fruit Recorder from 
Kent Co., Md., says apples used to be considered 
useless in this country, except for cooking pur- 
poses, and no one thought of raising them for 
market until about fifteen years ago, when the 
demand for all kinds of fruit led many to plant 
them. Some seasons green apples are in demand, 
and are bought up and shipped in large quanti- 
ties to Western markets. Under the present 
system of culture there is a crop every other 
year, but this can be remedied by feeding well 
and thinning out the fruit. 


Everything 
varieties, and the following is his judgment upon 
them for his section: 

Astrachan, one of the best paying varieties for 
early market. 

Early Harvest, the best for this section. 

Early Rareripe, another profitable summer 
sort. 

- Smith's Horse, a great bearer and very profita- 

e. 

Baldwin, Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, 
Rambo, are worthless. 

Tetofsky has been planted, but character not 
established. 

Maztden’s Blush, good for family use in autumn. 

Abram, a good keeper. , 

Fallawater, finest table apple, ripening during 
October; shipped green in August, often com- 
mands fine prices. Trees short-lived. 

Grindstone, one of the best keepers; the only 
spring apple. é 

Nickajack, fine, should be in every collection. 

Pennock, an old and good variety. 

Carthouse, one of the best keepers, but fruit 
nearly always imperfect. 

Rawle’s Genet, fine apple and good keeper. 

Smith's Cider, best bearer and most valuable 
market variety. Brings the most money when 
“— green in summer if there is a demand. 

Vinesup, a good keeper; one of the best for 
table use. 

Ridge Pippin, very valuable for home use. 

Lawyer, a choice variety, and one of the best 
keepers. 

Nero, a seedling of Carthouse, and superior to 
its parent in every respect. Very valuable. 


The early varieties are the most profitable. If 


only two varieties were to be planted for mar- 
ket, they would be Early Harvest and Smith’s 
Cider, as they are the apples where profit is de 
sired. 
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depends on the proper selection of | 
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Yellows in the Peach. 





Prof. Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been and still is making investigations 
| to learn, if possible, the cause of the disease; he 
has detected three or four different forms of fun- 
|goid growth. Species of fungi have been found 
attached to the roots of diseased trees, and fun- 
goid matter has been found to so adapt itself as 
to enter into the entire circulation of the tree. 

Prof. Kedzie, of the same college, is inclined 
to the opinion that the disease may be traceable 
to this cause, and that an enfecbled condition, 
consequent upon excessive bearing, or other 
exhausting causes, may greatly increase the lia- 
bility of being attacked. Again, in the analysis 
‘of the ash of the healthy and diseased peach 
| trees, it has been found that the diseased tree has 

lacked noticeably in two important elements, 

viz: potash and phosphoric acid. Now, as it is 
'an established fact, that these two are of the 
| first importance among the inorganic elements 
of plant or tree growth, this deficiency suggests 
a remedy. 

Again, Thomas Taylor, microscopist of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, ty 
experiments in July, 1872, reported on page 38 
of the August and September number, found that 
spores of the neomespora, or peach-tree fungus, 
were destroyed by contact with caustic potash. 
| All these things point strongly to this policy, viz: 
| to keep our peach trees supplied with a requisite 
amount of potash in the soil. 

In answer to the question of remedy for yel- 
lows in the peach, I would say, remember the old 
adage, “an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure.” But you have the yellows and 
prevention is out of the question. 

Well, in a young orchard of promise I would 
take out all diseased trees, if the cases were com- 
paratively few ; but, if the orchard is of bearing 
age, and trees of fair vigor, the following remedy 
may be used, viz: during the growing season 
when you see your trees are diseased (and know 
it is not the work of the borer,) lay the roots 
bare for two or three feet around the trees. Then 
commence on the main branches, just above the 
| head of the tree, and poura mixture of hot water 
|and unleached wood ashes, to the amount of two 
|or three gallons, if it be a bearing tree, so that 
' the branches, trunk and roots may be thoroughly 
| heated by the potash mixture. The effect is two 
|fold: First, as a remedial agent; second, in 
| supplying a needful constituent of plant growth, 
soluble and ready for immediate absorption. 
This is thought by many in Michigan to palliate 
|if it does not eradicate the disease. 

It is well known that where a tree is nearly 
girdled by the peach borer, an appearance strik- 
ingly similar to the yellows is manifest. The 
importance of constant vigilance to baffle this 
enemy is apparent to all cultivators of the peach. 

To those who contemplate purchasing peach 
trees we say, be well assured that you get your 
trees from a healthy source. Avoid trees raised 
from the pits procured at any canning establish- 
ment, or you will be liable to get disease at the 
outset ; and, if you can secure seed from healthy 
seedling trees of good quality, standing some- 
what apart from other trees, it is an object worth 
seeking for, inasmuch as you may in that way 
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have fruit of fine quality without budding, and 
have trees of more hardiness and vitality. 
P. M. AueurR, 
State Pomologist of Connecticut. 


‘Floriculture, &¢« —January, 1878. 





By W. D. Brackenriveg, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Greenhouse. | 


Some one has said that “there is no perfection 
in man,” and with perhaps as much truth we 
may say that there is little perfection exhibited 
in the present management of greenhouses; and 
in order to come at what we would wish to con- 
vey to the minds of our readers, we will lay down | 
a sort of sliding scale by which degrees of clean- | 
liness and good culture may be estimated. 

The lowest grade that has come under our 
notice may fitly be compared to a pig-sty, where 
one has to wade along the pathways nearly 
ankle deep in a mud-puddle, and find sundry 
piles of broken pots and dead plants stowed 
away in exposed corners; while the most verdant 
things which greet the eye are the slimy pots, 
stages and walls; neither are decayed leaves or 
destructive insects timely attended to; under 
such circumstances, we have heard men who 
call themselves gardeners say that an atmosphere 
most conducive to the health of plants is thus 
produced. 

Turning our back on the last idea, we ascend 
the scale—passing many intermediate phases of 
management to that now deemed the most per- 
fect of the present day; and here, at this stage, 
we are sorry to say that there are too many men 
who have their hobbies: that is to say they take 
a fancy for a certain tribe or class of plants, on 
which all their care and attention is expended, 
to the neglect of other plants equally meritorious, 
giving to the collection under their care—so far 
as culture is concerned—a one-sided appearance. 
What we recommend is, that every plant under 
the care of a cultivator receive its due meed of 
attention, whether in a growing or dormant 
state. 

It takes no smal] amount of observation on the 
part of a grower, to determine what kind of 
temperature and soil is best suited for any new 

lant which may come into his possession. 

hould he receive one, say from South America, 
then it is natural—without reflecting—to place it 
in the hot-house; whereas it might so happen 
that this plant is from some high region border- 
ing on perpetual snow. Now, in a case of this 
kind, a little knowledge of geographical botany 
would be of great advantage, as few species of 
truly tropical genera are found to be sub-alpine 
in their habitate; yet an intelligent cultivator 
will on first sight of his new acquisition be able 
to tell pretty nearly what kind of treatment it 
wants. This kind of knowledge is intuitive in 
some people, and very distinct from that which 
is wanted in the usual routine of greenhouse 
work, as potting, watering and tasteful arrang- 
“<4 the whole. 

Jollections of hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
are now-a-days pretty much of an obsolete thing, | 











and the more’s the pity that so many fine things 


| have disappeared from the flower benches; and 


now bedding-out plants are quite the order of the 
day, and we would advise gardeners during the 
winter months, when out-of-door work cannot 
be performed, to put into boxes of sand, or on @ 
shelf at the warmest end of the house, cuttings 
of Double Petunias, Coleus, Achyranthes, Agera- 
tum, Eupatorium, Geranium, Verbena, Salvia, 
&c. &c., and the inevitable Fuchsia in all its 
varieties; the best cuttings of the latter are pro- 
curable by cutting back the old plants, and then 
take off the young growths when about two 
inches long; these, so soon as rooted, should be 
potted off, and afterwards kept growing by heat 
and moisture, and frequently shifting into larger 
pots,—that is, if fine specimen plants are the 
object in view. Should a few double and single 
Geraniums be wanted for early spring bloomers, 
shift such into a compost of turfy loam, manure 
and sand, pinching back all straggling shoots, 
and keep them in a light airy place near the 
glass. 

The main care to be taken with Camellias is to 
see that the plants do not suffer for want of water 
at the root, which causes the flower buds to drop 
off. 

Stevias so soon as the bloom is exhausted 
should be thrown away—reserving only a few 
plants for cuttings. Tulips and Hyacinths that 
were potted in early fall should now be placed 
where they will receive light, heat and water, 
and do not neglect to give your Calla Lilies a 
good supply of the latter element. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


In addition to some desirable trees for lawns, 
which we named in last month’s number, among 
them was “Wier’s Cut-leaved Silver Maple ;” and 
as we have a kind of weakness for cut-leaved 
trees, we hope our readers may incline to be in 
the same mood while reading the following list 
of incised or deeply cut-leaved trees, viz: Maiden- 
hair tree or Ginkgo, of Thunberg, a native of 
China, and perhaps the handsomest deciduous 
tree grown. Next is the cut-leaved American 
Linden; and following up this as a group we 
have the cut Birch, Beech, Alder, Elm and Oak. 
Now a mass of those comb-looking leayed trees 
would give character to a lawn of moderate size, 
as would also a group of those whose branches 
are weeping. But we would not recommend the 
planting of weeping trees promiscuously with 
erect-growing ones; to our eye they look best, or 
are more effective, when planted near a lake, 
stream or spring,—as water may be considered the 
element which best sets forth their effect in park 
scenery. 

During the past month the weather has been 
most favorable for out-of-door work, and should 
it continue, the making and repairing of roads 
and walks and under-draining of springy land ; 
this last work is of the greatest importance to 
dwellers in houses near by—at least so far as 
their health is concerned. 

The rooting out of decayed, or such trees as 
may stand too thick, as well as the pruning of 
such as require it, is suitable work at this season ; 
and should it be felt necessary to cut off large 


' branches, the scars made ought to receive a coat- 


ing of pine tar or gum shellac. 




















We would, at this season, cut our bean poles, 
and stakes for Dahlias and other strong-growing 
lants,—observing to char the lower end as far as 
it has to pass into the ground when used. 
Collect leaves, and haul into a pile the clean- 
ings of ditches; these, when turned over and 
composted, will form good earth to be used in the 
planting of trees, and top-dressing the lawn. 


°*e- 


The Vegetable Garden. 


January.—lIn these parts, the present is 
generally a month of preparation, although our 
more Southern readers are doubtless beginning 
to plant the earlier market truck-crops. One of 
our Baltimore seed houses informs us (Dec. 28) 
that it had already shipped to Charleston 800 
barrels seed peas, and that shipments to Norfolk 
were beginning. Early potatoes, peas, radishes, 
onions, turnips, spinach, may be safely put into 
the ground as soon as it is dry enough to work 
and the average temperature does not fall 
below 45°. 

Hot-beds and Tools should be made ready 
in anticipation of their use. Get ready mats and 
shutters, mend glass, paint frames, &c. House 
tools and implements repaired and sharpened, 
broken parts replaced, and everything put in its 
appropriate place that it may be at hand when 
needed. The hot-beds are started according to 
the sorts of seed sown and the locality, the usual 
rule being to sow the seed in the hot-beds about 
six or seven weeks before the ordinary date for 
setting out the plants. 

Manures.—Increase your compost and ma- 
nure piles at every opportunity, as the vegetable 
garden can hardly be made too rich. Haul out 
when the ground admits and put in piles or 
spread at once. Guano, super-phosphates and 
similar concentrated fertilizers promote without 
doubt the early maturity of garden products; 
but composts and well-rotted barn-yard manure 
give porosity to the soil and enable it to with- 
stand the effects of dry weather. 

Seeds ought to be looked at, and those of 
doubtful vitality discarded. Lists of such as 
may be needed from the seedsmen should be 
forwarded as early as practicable. By ordering 
and receiving them before you are ready to 

lant, you have an opportunity to test them. 
‘or your main crops it is wise to stick to tested 
sorts, but experiments in a moderate way with 
new varieties are useful and interesting. 

In arranging your garden, long rows which 
may be plowed and cultivated by the horse, 
are preferable to the old-fashioned beds which 
have to be spaded up and worked by hand. 
It looks better, besides, and the labor is lighter. 

Gardens which have been liberally manured 
are often greatly benefitted by a moderate dress- 
ing of lime. It lightens up compact soils, 
sweetens sour ones, and makes inert plantt-ood 
active and available. 


SaLT cannot be used largely as a fertilizer, but 
it helps to kill lice on Cgbbages, helps to induce 
“curling in” or headingand on Onion and Cab- 
bages, a moderate use of it induces moisture and 
promotes thrift. 
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Good Vegetables. 


The following is the estimate of the Landreth’s, 
in the Rural Register, of the sorts named: 

Heap Lerruce.—Among the varieties which 
we have selected as standard sorts is the Dutch 
Butter, with slightly speckled leaves, more visi- 
ble in the immature growth than inthehead. It 
is not among the mammoths, but rather under- 
sized, and may, perhaps, be of less value to the 
market-gardener on that account than others; 
but for private family use we recommend it con- 
fidently. One valuable quality is its ability to 
resist heat, and the longer consid fit for table 
than some other excellent kinds, which shoot to 
seed as soon as the head is fully formed. 


McLean’s LitrLe Gem PeEa.—For family use, 
as distinct from the market-garden, we commend 
this pea, conscious all who test it at our sugges- 
tion will approve. It is quite a dwarf in habit, 
needing no support, yields freely, and is luscious 
beyond most others. It is among the early sorts 
and may be planted simultaneously with Lan- 
dreth’s Extra Early as a succession ; with two or 
three successive plantings of Eugenie, McLean’s 
Prolific and Champion, the table will be unin- 
terruptedly supplied. Where unusual quantities 
are required, stronger growing varieties may be 
better—such as Imperial, the “Marrowfats (large 
White and Black-eye) which may be raised suc- 
cessfully by the plow alone. 


JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE.—This is an 
admirable sort, and fully sustains all we have 
heretofore said in its favor as a variety suited to 
the family garden—though it must be admitted 
it presents many conditions: it is early, late, 
pointed round, rough and smooth-leaved; yet 
there is so much to commend it that the family 
which grows but one early sort will do well to take 
the Jersey Wakefield. The heads begin to mature 
at Philadelphia first July, and may be cut in suc- 
cession for sever:! weeks. Sow in latitude of 
Philadelphia Sept: mber 15, and keep in cold frame 
till Spring ; or under glass February or March. In 
the South fall-sown plants will do best and need 
less protection. Manurestrongly, give plenty of 
room, and the result will astonish the cultivator. 
The Jersey Wakefield Cabbage should not be 
confounded with the English “Early Wakefield,” 
of some catalogues—a low-priced, worthless 
variety. 


PRUNING GRAPE-VINEs.— Notwithstanding all 
that we have from time to time printed on the 
subject of pruning out-door grave-vines, We are 
constantly receiving questions as-to the best time 
it ought to be attended to. We know that dif- 
ferent authorities select different periods; but 
our own experience is that it can be done after 
the new wood is matured and the leaves fallen, 
up to the middle of February, as may be most 
convenient, with equal success. After being 
pruned the vines should be cut loose from the 
trellis and let sprawl upon the ground, and be 
allowed to remain there until after the buds have 
started. This inswres low branching, which some 
people don’t know how to produce.—[ German- 
town Telegraph. 
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Editors American Farmer : 

All men acknowledge themselves debtors to 
the farmer, and all farmers are debtors to you, 
for your efforts through your valuable paper to 
enable them to attain greater skill in their pro- 





fession, and consequently we all owe you a debt | 


of gratitude. 
the future as you have been in the past, which I 


May you be as weli sustained in | 


doubt not you will be, for farmers who are alive | 
to their interests know that they cannot afford | 


to do without a first-class agricultG@ral journal, 
such as the American Farmer is conceded to be. 

I desire to contribute my mite to the farmers 
of our State through the medium of your 
columns, if you consider it worth a place there ; 
if not, you know where to put it. 

Farmers are often too much engrossed in the 
production of crops, the rearing of stock, &c., to 
pay much attention to esthetics, and conse- 
quently do not give as much attention to the 
surroundings of home as we in ours humble 
judgment think they should. 

We too often see the farmer’s home 


rounded with many objects which, however 
proper and necessary as adjuncts of the farm, 
yet ought tu be kept at a proper distance from 
the dwelling. Tie farmer's occupation is a 
delightful one, for none is more healthful and 
agreeable, and no other half so independent. A 
monarch on his own broad acres. Why should 
not the home and its surroundings be an index 
of the cultivated mind of its owner, showing a 
sweet appreciation of the beauties of nature? 
The accompanying sketch will illustrate what 
may be done in that direction with very little 


; expense or labor, and at the same time produce 
| an agreeable effect. The first requisite is a good 


sur- | west side of the house. 


road connecting the dwelling with the regular 
thoroughfare which may combine elegant lines, 
| and (if the ground be not hilly) an easy grade, 
with room for carriage to turn in front of the 
| house, an outlet to the stables, which we will 
| presume are some distance to the rear, and also 
a footpath for the convenience of pedestrians, 
| which will be seen in the above sketch on the 
The figures marked 1, 
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are intended for flower-beds ; 2, may be either a time and money. It is a duty that they owe to 


flower-bed or a plot of grass at pleasure; 3, 
masses of flowering shrubs; 4, Norway Spruces ; 
5, American Arbor Vite, or other evergreens; 
6, Austrian or other Pines; 7, Swedish Juni- 
per; 8, shade trees, such as Maples, Linden, 
Horse-Chestnut, or Oaks planted in groups as 
indicated; the fine subjects recently suggested 
by Mr. Brackenridge in his monthly notes being 
among the most beautiful sorts for this purpose. 

Some pains should be taken to put the whole 
surface in good shape before planting, and to 
obtain a good sod which should be kept neatly 
mown. Flower beds may be planted with her- 
baceous perennials, or bedding plants, directions 
for planting which have been given in the 
columns of your paper by some of your con- 
tributors. We do not claim that the above will 
suit all locations, as plans for improvement of 
grounds must conform to the natural formation 
of the site to be improved; and I give no scale, 
as the above may be adapted to either a large or 
small area, but it will serve to illustrate general 
principles. WM. FRASER. 

Patterson Park, Dec. 26, 1877. 

[We are exceedingly obliged to our corres- 
pondent for his suggestive little contribution, 
and the neat sketch with which he prefixes it. 
We are sure our readers will be so likewise, and 
especially that Mr. Fraser is so competent and 
experienced in the department of landscape 
gardening to which it belongs, he having been 
occupied for a number of years with the 
responsible duties of the superintendence and 
beautifying of Patterson Park, one of the most 
popular places of resort of its kind in this city. 

In his diagram the obvious beauty of the 
approach, the trees and groups of shrubbery, 
cannot but strike even an unpracticed eye above 
the straight roads, the formal lines of trees and 
the absence of shrubbery too often to be seen in 
farmers’ lawns and door-yards. Yet there is no 
straining after graceful etfects by corkscrew or 
“serpentine” roads; the main feature is grass, on 
which are grouped trees and shrubs, which, if 
well placed, may be of common sorts, or, if taste 
dictate and convenience permit, the rarer kinds, 
as suggested. In most cases, trees already stand- 
ing can readily be made to harmonize with such 
a disposition as is here sketched, and those 
interested will not neglect the hint that larger 
or smaller areas may with equal advantage be 
laid out in this way.—Hds. A. F.] 
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Farmers’ Flowers. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

While few farmers have the time or inclina- 
tion to keep the ground near their houses neat 
and trim like the suburban residences near our 
large cities, still they could be made far more 
attractive than they are, and at a small outlay of 








| 
| 


the females of the family to provide a place for 
flowers and shrubbery, protected from the 
inroads of poultry and hogs. Men whose daily 
avocations take them to the open fields, the 
mill, or neighboring town or village, too often 
forget how monotonous a woman’s life is; the 
round of whose recreation lies between the 
kitchen, dairy and sewing machine. And this 
forgetfulness too often is the cause of the great 
discontent with country life so often felt or 
expressed by farmers’ wives and daughters. An 
occasional visit to some cousin or sister, who 
has married a dry goods clerk or a railrard con- 
ductor in the city, caps the climax of discontent. 
From the window at which I am now sitting, I 
can see the houses of perhaps over a dozen 
farms, and I cannot see one where the least 
attempt has been made to beautify the place. 
Like most Southern farm-houses, each one has a 
porch. Instead of hardy vines and roses bein 

trained to the pillars, they are left to bleach anc 
crack, and the hand rail always furnishes a good 
roost for the chickens and turkeys, near the house 
and not so apt to be stolen. I could show a great 
many littte things that are neglected that would 
make our farm-houses more attractive, both to 
Visitors and the owners. 

But I commenced this to name over some 
plants, hardy, handsome and cheap. And 
among shrubs, 

Roses Stand First, 

And among roses, the Bourbons stand at the 
head of the list for the farmer. Though they 
have not the size and bright color of many of the 
Remontants, they are constant bloomers, and 
grow well on any sound rich soil. They have 
not the delicate beauty and fine odor of the Teas, 
but they are far hardier and mostly stronger 
growers. There are some few fine tea roses 
that are comparatively hardy, and also a few 
Remontants, like Victor Verdier and Geant des 
Batilles, that bloom quite freely. 

Uther desirable and hardy shrubs are the 
Weigelias, in color from pure white to dark 
purple, and some varieties bloom both in the 
spring and fall. Then the many yarieties of 
Spireas, mostly white, but in a few instances 
pink and rosy blush. The large plant of Spirea 
grandiflora in bloom is one of the handsomest 
white flowering shrubs grown. The new Cle- 
matises, when they get cheaper, will become 
everybody's plant, quick growth, clean foliage, 
flowers from white to purple, from 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter, single and double, and often with 
some varieties blooming twice. Taking them 
every way, I know of nothing to compare with 
them, either ag a pillar-runner or to cover an 
arbor or unsightly out-house. The Deutzias are 
also beautiful hardy shrubs. The old Pyrus 
Japonica in its varieties are also beautiful. To 
cover a large space, the Wisteria cannot be 
excelled as a runner. Then there are several 
varieties of Lilacs and flowering Prunus. 

Among Herbaceous Plants, 
Peonias, for making a grand show, stand at the 
head. All shades from white to purple Phlox 
decussata, blooming from May to August, with 
large heads of bloom sometimes over 6 inches in 





diameter. The old Flag (Iris Germanica) has 
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been wonderfully improved, and does well in 


any moist place. The herbaceous varieties of 
the Larkspur (Delphinium Formosum) are very 
beautiful with their dark blue flowers. Chrys- 
anthemums, of nearly every color but blue, close 
up the season. I could have added to this list 
many other hardy herbaceous plants and shrubs. 
These are particularly adapted to the farmers’ 
gardens, because they are handsome in flower, 
hardy, and when once planted can remain in the 
same place for three or four years. A good way 
to get up a nice flower-garden cheaply, is for 
three or four parties to join in purchasing plants; 
one buying Phlox, another Chrysanthemums, and 
soon. If well cared for, in a year’s time each 
plant can be divided into a dozen, and then 
exchanges can be made. 

If Victor Hugo had never written but the one 
sentence, “The Beautiful is as useful as the 
Useful, oftimes more so,” he would have deserved 
to be held in remembrance. If you wish to 
make your country houses attractive, make 
them comfortabie and as beautiful as circum- 
stances and means will permit. Put your pig 
pens and stables a little farther from the house, 
and your vegetable garden also. Too many put 
them close to the house, so that the women 
kind may take care of them. Don’t make young- 
growing boysand girls get up at 4 o'clock in the 
morning and keep a-going as long as they can 
see; young muscle and mind can’t stand much 
over 10 hours work a day. I have met farmers 
who boasted that they never got up later than 
5 o’clock summer or winter, and I could never 
see that they did any better than some others 
who worked a little less, and planned and 
thought a little more. But this has nothing to 
do with flowers, though it may tend to the 
same thing, viz: to make our country homes 
more attractive. C. H. Ss. 


Prairie Flowers. 





The prairies of Wyoming Territory are 
covered with beautiful and curious tlowers, 
mingled with graceful, stately grasses. To a 
traveller the scene resembles a vast plain of gay 
tile-work. We can recognize some old familiar 
flowers. The purple Daisy is not known in the 
florists’ collections East. The prairie White 
Daisy is larger and the seeds are winged. The 
Tulip flower is a curious one; its petals are 
white and striped with pink within. The Peri- 
carpe is long, slender and four-celled, filled with 
downy seed; flowers in June, as most prairie 
annuals do. Of two varieties of wax flowers, 
one variety has the seeds encased in a silken 
round bag. Other varieties, but too dry and 
crushed to be designated, were received. One 
purple flower belonged to the Monadelphia 
class. R. 
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Worms IN Pors.—The French Journal 
@ Agriculture Pratique states that worms can 
always be got rid of by using for the plants 
water to which a tenth part of grated Horse 
Chestnut has been added. Under this treatment, 


it is said, the worms must either fly or die. 





Tree-Planting at the Capital, 


Peter Henderson, inthe American Agriculturist, 
pays a merited tribute to the skill, taste and 
judgment of Messrs. William Saunders of the 
Experimental Garden of the Department of 
Agriculture, William R. Smith of the Botanic 


PGardens, and John Saul, the nurseryman and 
florist, who compose the “Parking Commission,” 
and whose work in planting the fine avenues and 
streets of the capital with handsome and appro- 
priate trees has produced, as he says, results that 
probably no other city can equal. 

Already 40,000 trees have been planted, some 
thirty kinds being used,—the bulk, however, being 
of ten kinds. These, named in the order they 
are valued by the commission, are the following : 
Silver or White Maple (Acer dasycarpum,) then 
American Linden (Tilia Americana,) American 
Elm (Ulmus Amertcana,) Scarlet Maple (Acer 
rubrum,) Box Elder (Negundo aceroides,) Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharinum,) American White Ash 
(Fraxrinus Americana,) English Sycamore (Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus,) Button Ball ( Platanus occiden- 
talis,) Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera,) 
Honey Locust ( Gleditschia triacanthos,) and Nor- 
way Maple (Acer platanoides.) 

These and the other sorts are set 20 to 25 feet 
apart, and there are miles and miles of streets in 
which not one dead or diseased tree can be seen, 
which shows the planting must have been done 
in the best possible manner. The trees were 
transplanted, as the first necessity, and the com- 
missioners frequently receiving from distant 
nurseries trees which were not in satisfactory 
condition as to roots, planted them out in their 
own grounds one season before risking them in 
the streets. 

The trees when planted average an inch and 
ahalf in diameter and twelve feet in height. The 
hole for theroots is dug about five feet across and 
two deep. When the natural soil is unsuitable, 
good soil is brought from elsewhere. Every tree 
when planted is surrounded by a plain but sub- 
stantial slatted tree-box, six feet high, which 
serves the double purpose of protecting the tree 
from injury by cattle, &c., and of shading the 
stem from the sun,—an important precaution, 
since trees grown in masses either in nursery or 
forest shade each other and suffer greatly when 
removed and exposed singly to the blazing sun. 
The grand success in planting the avenues at 
Washington is no doubt due to the persistent use 
of this precaution, which is never omitted. 

When this work, which has been going on for 
five years, is complete, one may drive for 200 
miles through the broad and ample shaded ave- 
nues of the Capital, which will be converted into 
one great park. 

pene ane ee See 

TREE PLANTING IN SWITZERLAND —It is 
the custom in parts of Switzerland to plant a 
tree on family holidays, such as a marriage, &c., 
the friends of the family usually furnishing and 
planting the tree. The work is often accom- 
panied with a great deal of parade, the relatives 
joining in procession. Music, and congratula- 
tory speeches make a part of the performance.— 
Vick. 
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Home Department. 


Home Interests. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


With the view of aiding the “Home or Fire- 
side” department which you contemplate, we 
send the following: 

It is not always that the wives and daughters 
of farmers, living in remote neighborhoods, 
have at their command the means and opportu- 
nity of gaining such knowledge as will help 
them in the performance of their manifold 
duties. It was in a measure to supply this need 
that the “S. $.—Home Interest Society” was 
first inaugurated. 

The idea was a good one, for great benefit 
often results from a social interchange of 
thought and a comparison of ideas; and, in 
sympathy with those who have not thus or- 
ganized, we propose to give, from time to time, 
a brief sketch from the minute-book and pro- 
ceedings of the aforesaid society, trusting that 
some hints may be dropped which shall give 
them encouragement and renew their efforts to 
make home what it should be. 

Twelve couples or twenty-four members con- 
stitute these meetings; and, perhaps, it would 
be interesting to some to note the plan upon 
which they are conducted. They are held 
monthly, and alternately at the houses of the 
members, from 4 o’clock P. M. until 8—follow- 
ing in this the example of their illustrious pre- 
decessor, the “Farmers’ Club,” which now num- 
bers its thirtieth year of a flourishing existence. 
A secretary is chosen, usually from among the 
ladies, to serve for one year; and at each meet- 
ing a presiding officer is selected from among 
the members present. Minutes of the preceding 
meeting and also those of the last one at this 
place are read; the gardens, grounds and dairy 
are inspected in summer-time. A good supper 
is partaken of; questions are asked and dis. 
cussed; and in the winter two appointed readers 
entertain us with selections from any author; 
while the year round the scraps from the “chip 
box” always provided, amuse, interest or instruct 
as the case may be. 

It will be perceived that husbands and wives 
unite iu this pursuit after home interests, which 
may account for the able (?) manner in which 
even the most important matters are sometimes 
discussed and then dismissed, as well as the un- 
poetic style of treating the more tender subjects. 
As for example, when a wife asks if other hus- 
bands sleep in the evening, and she is rejoiced 
to learn that three-fourths of the ladies present 
are fellow-sufferers—proving that the sayings 
and doings of “real folks” are not as idealistic as 
those painted by the free hand of fancy. 

The December meeting was held at “Norwood” 
on the 10th, from the exercises of which we cull 
the following : 

To mend old cane-seat chairs, use cane or 
splints for comfort; or the perforated wooden 
seat for durability. 

Who knows a cast-iron saussage-chopper that 
cuts the meat sufficiently, passing it through 
once? None—(Will some of your readers 
please answer?) A lard-presser a great saving. 
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One of home manufacture made after this wise, 
serves a good purpose: take two boards 1 inch 
in thickness and 14 feet long, cut and round off 
one-half the length of each to serve as handles, 
and fasten them together at the inside ends with 
bits of canvas tacked securely to both pieces. 
Put the warm cracklings into a bag made of 
crash, suspend it by a nail, and you will have 
both hands free to use the presser, until scarcely 
one drop of the fatty juice remains. 

A new hen-house is thus described by F. 8. 

It is 10 feet square, the upper story having an 
inclined floor, and is used exclusively for roost- 
ing. The first floor is divided into two apart- 
ments—one for laying, the other for setting; the 
partition between having in it movable boxes, 
just large enough for one hen to lay in; and 
when she begins to set, it is withdrawn into the 
second room for that purpose. Is it satisfactory ? 
Yes, when you catch the fowls every night and 
put them in. Most advise against setting hens 
inthe house. Experience shows great difficulties 
|in fighting against vermin. 

A. E. H. and M. T. B., both authority in rose 
|culture, say do not cover young rose-bushes, 
| bought of Dingee & Donal last summer, until 

the ground begins to freeze. As much harm is 
done by protecting too much, as not covering at 
all. 

The mildew on Roses was thought to be the 

result of sudden changes in the temperature, 
}and not likely to return next summer. 

| Mulch your strawberry bed now, with coarse 
|manure, or straw, according to the richness or 
| poverty of the soil. 

The Philadelphia raspberry is preferred by 
| most men, though the old Antwerp, Clark, and 
| Mammoth Cluster, still have their friends. 

Knitting stockings appears to have come into 

favor again. ‘Those having suspended that 
pastime, thinking it did not pay, have again 
changed their minds. Use No. 10 cotton, plain 
colors, or combine two colors, striping according 
to fancy, and by employing all odd moments, 
and knitting while you read, you will soon have 
warm comfortable stockings, which shall be 
proof against the cold, even during the coming 
weather predicted by the Edinburg meteorologist. 

The great beauty of the heavens, the several 

planets visible, and the close proximity of Venus 
and the Moon, were greatly admired. Many 
members adjourning frequently to the piazza 
expressly to enjoy the scene. #. 








Tested Recipes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have often laid aside the American Farmer 
with a sense of disappointment and a conscious- 
| ness that, with the exception of the articles on 
| Floriculture, there was little there to meet my 
wants or interest me particularly. Considering 
the isolated position of many farmers’ homes, 
and the scarcity of money that prevents them 
from subscribing for many pdpers, I consider it 
highly essential that a periodical devoted entirely 
| to farmers’ interests should contain a variety of 
| reading suited to the requirements of the 
| farmer's family. 
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And when I read the article relating to the 
Fireside Department, and learned that the “one 
thing needful” was to be added, and the lady 
readers were bidden to send in their contribu- 
tions, I considered myself invited, and therefore 
send you a few well-tried recipes, and hope other 
farmers’ wives will give us from their experience 
hints upon household economy and home deco- 
ration, of which farmers’ homes so sadly stand in 
need, and by their aid help to make interesting 
the promised Fireside Department. ' 

Kent Co., Md. FARMER'S WIFE. 


Frencu Cake.—Two cups sugar; two and a 
half cups flour; one cup cream; one tablespoon- 
ful lemon; two teaspoonfuls cream tartar; one 
teaspoonful soda; four eggs 

Cooxktes.—Five cups flour; two cups sugar; 
one cup butter; one egg; soda and cream tartar. 

Frurr Cake.—One pound butter; one pound 
sugar; one pound flour; two pounds raisins; 
two pounds currants; one glass brandy; eight 
eggs; nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon. 

~GREEN-ToMATO SWEET PricKLEs.—Two gal- 
lons green tomatoes; twelve good-sized onions ; 
two quarts vinegar; one quart sugar; two table- 
spoonfuls salt; two-tablespoonfuls ground pep- 
per; two tablespoonfuls ground mustard; one 
tablespoonful whole allspice; one tablespoonful 
whole cloves. 

MARYLAND Biscurt.—One pint flour; one 
tablespoonful lard; mix stiff with water and beat 
till it is light. 


A lady writes us of our revived “Home Depart- 


ment:” 

I recognize the need you suggest, and believe 
your valuable paper would be more than ever 
welcomed if comprising a department for the 
household. For we must remember that the 
home is, or should be, the centre of our chiefest 
pleasures, and that the influence of the one who 
presides there is not confined within the limits 
of the sphere wherein her duties are patiently 
fulfilled,—for it has been said, and surely said, that 
“she who rocks the cradle rocks the world.” 
Hence the importance of every word of instruc- 
tion, encouragement and good cheer which can 
come to her. M. 


Perpetual Yeast. 


Pare six potatoes, the size of a turkey egg; 
boil in four quarts of water, and add a handful 
of hops, tied in a thin net bag. When done, 
take out the potatoes, smoothly mash, and pour 
over the hop tea, using a large earthen bowl. 
When cool, season with two tablespoons of salt, 
two of ginger, six of sugar, one pint of yeast 
made without flour. Let it stand 24 hours, then 
stir well and bottle in strong bottles; fill two- 
thirds full, or use screw-top preserving jars, 
which are more convenient ; when settled, cork 
or screw up tightly, and keep in a cool, dry 
place. 

This yeast is easily made after a few trials. 
It is perfectly reliable, having used it for three 
years without failure. It is necessary to make 
fresh, before you need to use the last jar. 


Balto. Co., Md. R. E. 
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Bell-Pepper Catsup. 

I send you a recipe for making this, which I 
use for almost everything daily, in preference to 
even Lea & Perrin’s Worcestershire sauce. It 
may be rather late for your meridian, but it will 
keep. 

Take twelve ripe Bell peppers, seven tumblers 
of vinegar, four large onions, one tablespoon 
each of mace, powdered cloves, powdered cin- 
namon, sugar. Boil two hours in a tin vessel 
(an. iron one will turn it black) in a pot of water 
and strain through a sieve. 

The green peppers can be prepared in the 
same way. As I do not appreciate the heat, I 
cut out the cores and seeds of the peppers, 
which leaves it still as hot as I can relish. Our 
Southern people, as you are aware, are great 
lovers of Cayenne pepper, but I do not relish the 
great heat. The above catsup I find good for 
almost every dish of either meat or fish. 

Charleston, S.C. zu. C. 

THe INK OF THE ANCIENTS.—By making a 
solution of shellac with borax in water, and add- 
ing a suitable portion of pure lampblack, an ink 
is producible which is indestructible by time or 
by chemical agents, and which, on drying, will 
present a polished surface, as with the ink found 
on the Egyptian papyri. R. E. 

-- a 


What a Plant Can do. 

A little plant was given to a sick girl. In 
trying to take care of it the family made 
changes in their way of living. First they 
cleaned the window, that more light might come 
to its leaves, then, when not too cold, they 
would open the window that fresh air might 
help the plant to grow. Next, the clean window 
made the rest of the room look so untidy that 
they used to wash the floors and walls and 
arrange the furniture more neatly. This led the 
father of the family to mend a broken chair or 
two, which kept him home several evenings. 
After the work was done he stayed at home 
instead of spending his leisure hours at a tavern, 
and the money thus saved went to buy comforts 
for them all. And then, as the home grew 
attractive, the whole family loved it better than 
ever before, and grew happier and healthier 
with the flowers. Thus the little plant brought 
a moral as well as a physical lesson.—7he 
Sanitarian, 

°-@- 

Mince Pres.—i pound of fresh beef; 2 
pounds of apples, fresh or dried ; 1 pint cider or 
vinegar and water; 4 pound sugar; salt, pepper, 
alspice, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, and cloves to 
taste. Boil the beef very tender, (a piece of the 
neck will do) chop extremely fine. The apples 
if dried must be soaked till soft and then 
chopped very fine. Add cider (or vinegar and 
water) molasses and sugar; add the spices a lit- 
tle at the time until it is seasoned to sait. You 
can also use raisins if you like, but it is not 
necessary. If not sweet enough add more sugar 
and molasses, use water enough to thin to suit. 
Put in a little wine or brandy if you like, bake 
in tin plates with two crusts. Put a small bit 
of butter on each pie under the top crust, serve 
hot. 











We have received the Dec. Report of the 
Agricultural Commissioner, in which he states 
that the returns from all quarters of the State 
show a slight increase in the final total yield of 
corn, cotton, sugar cane and sweet potatoes, over 
the estimated yield of the October Report; a 
large increase in the yield of sorghum, and a 
small decrease in ground peas and chufas. 


The Commissioner, Thos. P. Janes, shows 
from his extensive correspondence, in reply to the 
question as to the condition of the farmers at 
the close of 1877 in comparison with the preced- 
ing year, that they are in better condition in 
every section except 8. W. Georgia, and particu- 
larly so in N. and 8. E. Georgia—these have 
been favored with better seasons and produced 
better crops of corn and cotton than the other 
sections of the State. The result of this im- 
proved condition of the farmers is, however, 
attributed more to the closer economy now 
practiced, the raising of home supplies on the 
farms and the avoidance of speculative ventures in 
planting cotton. There is a decided and increasing 
tendency also to stock raising, fruit growing, 
and small grain crops, and a disposition to de- 
velop the minor resources of the farm,—sor- 
ghum, sugar cane, millet, chufas, &. The 
extracts from correspondence furnished in the 
Report of the Commissioner show a very hope- 
ful condition, generally, in this “Empire State” 
of the South, and we would be glad to publish 
them in our pages could we possibly spare the 
space. The Commissioner remarks that “these 
reports show that, notwithstanding the discour- 
agements of the times and the special draw- 
backs in some sections of the State, farmers are 
generally cheerful, their condition has really im- 
proved, and the indications for the future are 
hopeful and encouraging. It remains for the 
great mass of the farmers to profit by the exam- 
yle and the success of the few. To do this, the 
essons taught by past failure, and impressed 
by the logic of facts, must be well learned.” 

The Commissioner offers the following con- 
cluding remarks in his Report, based on the pre- 
ceding statements, on the 

Cost of Producing Cotton. 

In the circular to correspondents, 47 questions 
were asked, the replies to which form the basis 
of this Report. Among them were the follow- 
ing: “What is your estimate of the lowest price 

er Ib. at which cotton can be produced by 
armers who raise everything at home,” and “The 
lowest price at which it can be produced by 
those who buy bacon, flour, syrup, etc., and 
more or less corn ?” 

They were answered by nearly every corres- 
pondent, and are not the resultof mere theoreti- 
cal calculation, but of the practical experience 
of years; they are conclusions drawn from the 

uestion of profit and loss, which every thought- 
ul farmer, at the close of each year, can answer 
for himself. In the four interior sections of the 
State, there is a close correspondence in the low- 
est price, when supplies are all made on the 
farm. In North Georgia, the lowest price, when 
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bacon, flour, syrup, etc., and more or less corn 
are purchased, is less than in the three other 
sections. This may be accounted for chiefly by 
the comparative cheapness of these purchased 
supplies. In Southeast Georgia, a large portion 
of the estimates were based on Sea Island Cotton, 
and are not taken into account in the general 
average for the State, which is 9 cents and 2 mills 
per pound, where everything necessary is raised 
}at home, and 14 cents where these supplies are 
|not produced. The former is perhaps not more 
|than the average price received throughout the 
present season for all grades of cotton. The 
|conclusion is inevitable, that the farmer who 
;has made an average crop of cotton, and pro- 
| duced at the same time a full supply of corn, 
fodder or hay, syrup, potatoes, vegetables, bacon 
and lard, &c., and has a stock of hogs and cattle 
for next year, has done a profitable year’s work ; 
and just in proportion as he has neglected these 
supplies, his profits have been less and less until 
the opposite extreme is reached, when he will 
have dost not less than 4.8 cents on every pound 
produced! It should be borne in mind that 
| these figures are not claimed to represent the 
actual cost of producing cotton under the two 
plans respectively,—but the lowest price at which 
|it must be sold to save the farmer from Joss on 
his general farm operations. The actual cost 
under both plans is the same, as it is made up of 
the same items—labor of men and horses, seeds, 
tools, fertilizers, interest and taxes, superintend- 
ence, marketing, &c.—each of which should be 
| charged at the same market prices. This actual 
| cost is less than 9 cents per pound. The excess 
| of the price’received by the provident farmer 
over this cost, is the measure of his profit on his 
cotton crop; the deficit of the price received by 
the improvident farmer less than the minimum 
price of profitable production, is the measure of 
his loss resulting from a neglect of other crops 
and resources of his farm. 

In whatever light it may be viewed, it is evi- 
| dent that the true policy is to diversify ; to plant 
| largely of corn, oats, wheat, sugar cane, potatoes, 
and other crops adapted to our soil and climate. 
| And this should be done with a view to direct 
| profit in themselves, and not as merely subsidi- 

ary to the cotton crop. 
| ‘The money received for the cotton produced 
on a farm, might be made the measure of the 
net profits on the whole farming operations pro- 
|per. The general adoption of this policy would 
very largely reduce the aggregate of the cotton 
crop for a few years; but the resulting improved 
| condition of the farmers—aided by the stimulus 
of higher prices—would in a short time enable 
| them to supply the increasing demand for the 
| staple, without deviating from a system which 
has been taught them by so long and bitter les- 
| sons. Tney would certainly be too wise to step 
| back into the mire from which they had just 
extricated themselves. 

The following suggestions of the Commissioner 
| will answer as well for other of the Southern 
| States as for Georgia: 

Plans for Next Year. 
After a careful consideration of the causes of 
ast failures and of such success as may have 
en attained, it is well for the farmer to care- 
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fully survey the field of the next year’s opera- 
tions—to wisely mature his plans and form reso- 
lutions by which he will be guided. Where 
inefticient labor has been employed, or a defec- 
tive system has been practiced, where errors have 
been committed, and duties neglected, the rem- 
edy should be applied and the order of things 
changed. 

These plans should includea very large increase 
in the area to be devoted to provision crops— 
corn, oats, wheat, sugar cane, sorghum, potatoes, 
chufas, &c. The orchard should receive early 
attention. 

The formation of neighborhood clubs will be 
found to aid greatly in mutual interchange of 
ideas and experience. On application to this 
Department, a form of constitution and by-laws 
will be furnished, for guidance in the formation 
of such clubs. 





2 ——— 


Tramps—Stock at Large—Fences. 


Editors American Farmer : 

If I write to you to-day on various subjects, it is 
not to while away the time; but to do so I feel 
prompted by the necessities of the hour, thinking it 
is the duty of every good citizen, native or adopted, 
to do the best for his country by word or deed ac- 
cording to his ability. 

First let me touch the all absorbing topic, 

The Tramp Nuisance, 


which threatens to become a serious evil. It may 
be interesting to your readers to learn how my 
native country, Prussia, gets rif of her tramps. In 
Prussia every indjvidual found traniping is at once 
arrested by the police, his nationality ascertained, 
and he is directed home by what they call a forced 
passport. If the tramp is a Prussian by birth, he is 
kept at hard labor in the workhouse for a certain 
time, and then sent to his native place, where the 
authorities have to take chargeofhim. If he should 
be found tramping again, corporeal punishment is 
inflicted upon him, and the same procedure gone 
through with again. Sometimes incorrigible tramps 
are kept at forced labor for the greater part of their 
lives. 

Now, here is a lesson forthis country. When our 
benign laws permit every foreigner to become a citi- 
zen after a sojourn of five years in the United States, 
it was certainly not the intention of our law-givers 
to make this country a home for the tramps of all 
nations. 

Something should be done to guard us against 
an influx of worthless individuals. Why don’t we 
ascertain the nationality of the strangers and send 
them back over the ocean, whence they came? This 
would employ some vessels of our navy in useful 
cruises. The late riots throughout the United 
States have demonstrated plainly that the rioters 
and incendiaries were tramps. I have lived seveu 
years on a farm, situated on a much frequented road 
in this State. Hardly aday has passed when tramps 
have not called for something to eat. Who were 
they ? 
the lowest class (be it far from me to depreciate the 
Irish Nation. I have found among them very amia- 
ble, industrious, worthy and well-educated people; ) 
one belonged to another nationality. The first class 
are the most vicious. 
simply terrible, and it is not safe to leave the wo- 
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men alone in the house, for the tramps are quick to 
| discover when the men are far away in the fields at 
| work. Then they will frighten the women, to sur- 
| render the best of provisions to these lazy drones. 
| What a blessing would it be if all the States would 
pass laws to apprehend these pests, give them over 
to the general government to be sent home to their 
native countries, and warn all sea captains, impos- 
ing a heavy penalty upon them in case of their 
bringing an ejected tramp back to this country. 
But, I fear these invaders are too good a support of 
unscrupulous politicians, to let such questions even 
be considered for a moment. This reminds me ofa 
remarkable prayer I heard the Rev. Mr. Jenkins 
make in the beginning of the war, ‘‘O! Lord,save us, 
save us from politicians.’’ 

The next subject is :— 

Stock at Large and Fence Laws. 

Away with all fences, and keep your stock at 
home! Feed them in your stables or barnyards and 
make all the manure you can! Not before this 
sentence is carried out to the very letter will farm- 
ing be really profitable. One of the greatest draw- 
backs to improvement of landed estate is the custom 
which has allowed cattle and other stock to roam at 
will over the public roads. The law which allows 
a farmer damage for destruction of his crops by 
predatory cattle is a mere farce. In such cases most 
of the neighbors who are asked to appraise the 
damages don’t want to be mixed up with the case, 
for fear of gaining the ill-will of their neighbors, who 
in turn might appraise heavily against them. There- 
fore it is often an impossibility to get persons to 
appraise the damages. Hence many people, in my 
neighborhood at least, keep two to three cows and 
four or five hogs, without owning a single acre of 
land. These cattle, numbering sometimes a hundred 
by the time, prey upon the farms, destroy fences, 
tramp down ani root up crops, and even if you get 
judgment against the offending owners they do not 
own anything. 

Jf you should have the audacity to pen up preda- 
tory cattle (it is surely a delightful job to pen up 
strange hogs who browse in your cornfield) your 
barn is certain to be in danger. 

Now all this cam be avoided by a strict and per- 
emptory law, forbidding any stock or cattle to be 
left to roam at large. Such statutes exist to my 





| knowledge in two counties of New Jersey, viz:— 


Camden county and Vineland. There they have a 
pound and an officer who impounds stray cattle. 
The penalty for a stray cow is one dollar, a sheep 
or hog fifty cents, a stray horse one dollar, and so 
on. Even the goats are remembered with twenty- 
five cents. If all fencing is done away with farming 
can be made profitable, for it costs general!y as much 
as a farm is worth to keep it well fenced for a time 
of twenty years. 

Throughout my native country there is no fence 
to be seen. The laws concerning stray cattle are 
very strict, and the unbiassed mind will see the 
advantage to the whole community at once. Bunt 
there comes the politician again, who will say: The 
poor man who gives me his vote must have his cow. 





Among ten of them, nine were Irishmen of | 


Their threats and curses are | 


But why? Mr. Mc, or 0’, don’t you pay outof your 
own pocket for the fodder? You rather have the 
| poor man’s neighbor pay for it. Ceterum censes, as 

Cato of old used to say. All farmers, all Granges 
| and clubs ought to unite their efforts to have laws 
passed which forbid cattle to roam at large, and 
allow us to do away with allfences. Then farming 
| will be profitable. A. J. 
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Convention on Sinecaa 2 and Vice. 


This body met in Baltimore on the 20th and 
2ist December, Hon. Montgomery Blair presid- 
ing. A number of speeches were delivered and 
papers read. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a bill to present to the Legislature. 

Dr. E. Lloyd Howard, from a committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions : 


Whereas, The several towns and counties of 
this State are infested with vagabonds and tram ®, 
to the detriment of honest labor, to the burde 
of the tax-payers, and the endangering of the 
lives and property of the citizens— 

Resolved, That the President of this Convention 
shall appoint a committee of seven, whose duty 
it shall be to memorialize the Legislature to enact 
such laws as may be deemed best for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy. 

Resolved, That the committee so appointed shall 
use all proper means toward securing the desired 
legislation, such as conferring with others who 
may aid them in the drafting ¢ of the proposed en- 
actments, visiting and consulting with such com- 
mittee as may bs appointed by the Legislature to 
consider the subjects involved, and inviting the 
co-operation of all who may be interested. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Conven- 


tion the proposed legislation should embrace the | 


following features: 

First.” Every tramp and vagabond shall be lia- 
ble to arrest and imprisonment for a specified 
term at labor, 

Second. That such labor may be required to 
be performed upon the country roads or other 
public works, at the opinion of the county com- 
missioners of the several counties. 

Third. That the House of Correction should 
be completed and opened for the reception of 
tramps at the earliest day practicable. 

Fourth. That the lodging and incarceration 
of tramps and vagabonds in jails and almshouses 
shall, as far as practicable, be discontinued ; and, 
if necessary, district workhouses shall be estab- 
lished to co-operate with the House of Correction 








“Md., has elected the followin 
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" Cialnwe Hlections, &c. 


BALTIMORE County (Mp:) Granes, No. 13, 
will meet on Tuesday, 8th instant, at 10} a. m., 
in room No. 5, Temperance Tem le, Baltimore. 

PATAPSCO GRANGE, No. 125, 3altimore Co., 

officers, who will 
range Hall on the 


Thos. B. Todd, Master; Josias W. Bowen, 
Overseer; 58. Stengle, Steward; T. Alvah 
Merrett, Lecturer ; Wn. F. Hackett, Chaplain ; 
Wm. Lynch, Treasurer; John Hevern, Asst. 
Steward ; Edw. J. Rodgers, Gate Keeper; John 
W. Sparks, Secretary; Mrs. T. B. Todd, Ceres: 
Mrs. John W. Sparks, Flora; Mrs. Edw. J. 
Rogers, Pomona; Miss Ella R. Jones, Lady 
Asst. Steward. 

BriGHToN GRANGE, No. 60, Montgomery Co, 
Md., has elected for the ensuing year the follow- 
ing named officers: Master, Isaac Hartshorne ; 
Overseer, Richd. H. Lansdale ; Secretary, Philip 
T. Stabler; Steward, John O. Clark; Asst. 
Steward, Thos. F. Lansdale; Treasurer, Wm. J. 
Schofield ; Secretary, Miss Ella M. Lansdale; 
Chaplain, Wm. C. Gartrell ; Gate-Keeper, J. T. 
Holland; Ceres, Mrs. Jane ‘Schofield ; ‘omona, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Lansdale; Flora, Mrs. Anna 
E. Hartshorne; L. A. 8., Miss Mary A. Stabler. 

GLENCOE GRANGE, No. 160, Baltimore Co., 


be publicly installed in the 
15th instant: 


| Md., has chosen for the coming year officers as 


| Virginia Stewart ; 


follows: 

Master, Dickinson Gorsuch; Overseer, John 
P. Mays; Lecturer, Wm. B. Sands; Steward, 
B. McL.. Hardesty; Asst. Steward, Dr. M. Merry- 
man; Chaplain, Nelson Miles; Treasurer, Miss 
Secretary, W. C. C. Stewart; 
Gate-Keeper, Thos. Johnson; Ceres, Mrs. D. 


| Gorsuch; Pomona, Mrs. T. T. Gorsuch; Flora, 
; Mrs. Hy. N. Merryman; L. A. 8., Miss Zilla 


Evans. 
BroaD CREEK GRANGE, No. 162, and 
InpDIAN Sprine, No. 168, Harford Co., Md., 


| will have public installations of their new officers 


| will have a 


in relieving the jails and almshouses of the main- | 


tenance of able-bodied paupers. 


Fifth. The imprisonment of paupers and | 
criminals alike shall have for its object reforma- | 


tion and instruction, with the protection of the 
community, rather than punishment. 

Sixth. The sale of intoxicating drinks to 
known tramps and vagabonds shall be forbidden. 

Mr. E. Otis Hinkley su 
definition of a tramp: 
wanders from 
nent home, and lodges in barns, outhouses or in 
the open air, and has no visible means of support 
and begs for a living.” 

The repo 
committee, of which Judge Rob’t Gilmor is 


on the 9th and 10th January, respectively. 

FREEDOM GRANGE, No. 139, Carroll Co. Md., 
ublic installation on the 10th, and 
GARRISON Forest, No. 153, Baltimore Co., on 
the 17th instant. 

CENTENNIAL GRANGE, No. 161, Baltimore Co., 
Md., has elected Geo. H. Merry man, Master. 
The names of others chosen have not reached us. 


| They will be publicly installed on the 3d inst. 


ANNAPOLIS GRANGE, No. 42, Anne Arundel 


| Co., Md., has elected the officers named below 


gested the following | 
hat every person who | 
piece to place, having no perma- | 
C 


| Sheckells ; 
rt was adopted as amended, and a | 


chairman was appointed to press the matter upon | 


the Legislature. 

Discussions followed on the jails and alms- 
houses of the State and the best modes of im- 
proving their condition, but our space will not 
admit of a further re port. 


| 
| 


for one year: Master, R. Dorsey; Yiddines’ 
Thomas J. Linthicum; Lecturer, L. Giddin 
Steward, G. W. Duvall ; Asst. Steward, R. 
Welch; Secretary, R. McK. Davis; Treasurer, 
Miss Annie Dorse ; Gate-Keeper, E. W. 
Ceres, Mrs. J. O. Fowler ; Pomona, 
Mrs. Robt. Bowie; Flora, Miss Ada Linthicum ; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Miss L. Harwood. 


FRIENDSHIP GRANGE, No. 25, Howard Co 
Md., has elected for ensuing year, Joseph Bar- 
low, Master; M. W. Shipley, Overseer; B. F. 
Hess, Lecturer; H. Challis, Secretary; ©. A. 
Hobbs, Pomona; Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Flora ; Miss 
M. E. Thompson, L. A. 8. 
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Clubs for 1878. 


Will our friends please notice that the sub- 


scription price of the Farmer is virtually reduced 
to $1, by our offer to send as few as five copies 
at that low rate. We are confident none of our 
present readers but bya little trouble can readily 
among his friends make up a club of at least that 
number. 

Brought thus within the reach of all, may we 
not hope for a liberal extension of our circula- 
tion, through the agency of our readers, who 
know already of the amount of practical informa- 
tion disseminated in one volume of the paper. 

Clubs can be added to at any time within the 
year, and the papers need not all go to the same 
postofiice. 

Subscribers will please bear in mind however 
that the reduced rate does not apply to single 


names, and those who do not renew in clubs will | 
be expected to pay the full subscription price, | 


$1.50. 


Back NumBers.—We offered to send the last 
three numbers for 1877 free to all new subscribers 
whose names were received before January Ist. 
The supply provided for this purpose has proved 
insufficient, however, and our stock was ex- 
hausted some days ago. 
them sent earlier numbers, which we hope will 
be considered a full equivalent by parties receiv- 
ing them. 


We have in place of | 
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Our Frontispiece. 


| The portrait of Josern T. Moore, Worthy 
Master of the Maryland State Grange, which we 
| give this month, will be welcomed we think by 
| our readers whether Patrons or not. It is quite 
| appropriate, too, at this time, in connection with 
the recent proceedings of the body over which 
he presides with so much efficiency, and which, 
| notwithstanding his objections, and remon- 
strances indeed, has replaced him in the important 
position as the head of an organization now com- 
prising so many of the best men among the 
agriculturists of the State. 

Mr. Moore has been at the front of the grange 
movement since the introduction of the Order 
into Maryland, and the smooth and effective 
working of its machinery is largely to be attri- 
buted to his persistence and administrative 
| talent. He does not assume to be a speaker, 
and rarely makes public addresses; although 
when necessity requires, he can deliver his ideas 
in language at once forcible and appropriate. As 





~ | an organizer he possesses tact and energy; and 


| as presiding officer of a deliberative body he has 
| few superiors in quick apprehension and prompt 
| decision, or as a promoter of dispatch in business. 

Mr. Moore, who is a large and successful 
farmer, resides near Sandy Spring in Mont- 
gomery County, and although he is widely 
known throughout the State, many who have 
not met him in pexson will be glad to see what 
manner of Man in appearance is one who seems 
to have gained so strong a hold upon the regards 
and confidence of his fellow-agriculturists. 

We may add that the W. State Master is a 
good friend of the American Farmer, and that 
each year we are indebted to him for very 
respectable clubs of subscribers to it. 

The portrait we give will be recognized by all 
who know W. Master Moore as life-like and 
striking. It is from a recent photograph by 
Messrs. Kuhn & Cummings, and was engraved 
for the American Farmer by Messrs. Schnebley 
& Appleby, of this city. 








The McGinnis Harrow. 


This implement was awarded the first prize 
at the Virginia State Show, and the letter of 
Messrs. H. M. Smith & Co., given on another 
page, bears strong testimony to its efficiency.— 
| Such testimony has peculiar significance—that 
the house giving it has manufactured harrows 
and other agricultural implements for the past 
half century, and now sell this alongside of all 
the improved implements of the day. 
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The State Grange. 


The proceedings of this body take up consid- 
erable space in this issue, but will be read gener- 
ally with interest, as the proceedings relate to 
matters which are of great if not vital import- 
ance to the agriculture of Maryland. Exceptin 
the matter of the change in existing laws taxing 
mortgages, general approbation seems to have 
followed upon the action taken. The position of 
the W. Master was warmly seconded by the 
Committee on Legislation, of which General 
Hardcastle of Talbot, was Chairman, and its re- 
port adopted by a large majority ; but a number of 
prominent journals, including as well country as 
city papers, deprecate any step by the Legislature 
in the direction asked as contrary to sound 
policy and to the real interests of the agricultural 
community at large. 


New Advertisements. 


Messrs. Slingluff & Co., it will be seen, renew 
their yearly advertisement on our cover page, 
and include some new brands of fertilizers. 


Measrs. R. W. L. Rasin & Co.’s advertisement | 


has also been changed to suit the requirements 
of Spring crops. 

Messrs. R. J. Baker & Co. offer also their spe- 
cial brands and materials for compounding fer- 
tilizers at home. 


Mr. J. C. Durborow’s yearly card will be found | 


among the new advertisements, offering agricul- 
tural implements and machinery of all kinds, 
seeds, &c. 

Messrs. Dorsey, Moore & Co.’s card will also 
be noticed in this issue. This is a new firm 
offering new goods. 


A Fertilizer Free. 


Messrs. Wm. Davison & Co., it will be seen, 
offer to deliver free, at any depot in this city, a 
sufficient quantity for one acre of a fertilizing 
salt, for use as a top-dressing in spring, marked 
for any farmer who will send them his shipping 
address. This salt is a by-product of their fac- 
tory, and they desire to have its effects widely 
tested, knowing that its contents ought to make 
it valuable as a fertilizer. See advertisement. 

Toxsacco.—The Bureau of Statistics publishes 
a statement of the leaf tobacco trade from the 
year 1790 to 1877, inclusive. The first year 
shows the exports to have been 118,460 pounds, 
and the present year 282,386,426 pounds; a 
heavy ratio of increase being exhibited in the 
progress of the entire time. 
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|The Legislature and the Agricultural 
College. 


In the House of Delegates, March 7th, 1876, 
the general appropriation bill for the year 1876 
being under consideration, we find from the 
Journal, page 765, that the following amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Whitelock, of Baltimore 
county : 

AMENDMENT PROPOSED. 

“Provided, That no part of this money shall 
be paid to the Maryland Agricultural College, 
except upon such terms and conditions as may 
be mutually agreed upon by the stockholders of 
the College, on the one part, and the trustees 
who are the representatives of the State’s inter- 
est, on the other part, to wit: the Governor of 
|the State, the Principal of the State Normal 
School, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Delegates—to the end 
that the College may be re-organized, so as to 
fulfill the purposes for which it was originally 
established, and beitcr conduce to the advance- 
| ment of agriculture in the State.” 

Mr. Snowden, of Prince George’s, then offered 
as a substitute, “To the Maryland Agricultural 
College, $6,000." The question recurring upon 
the amendment, it was rejected. 

Later in the same day Mr. Snowden moved to 
insert as an amendment to another section of the 
| bill, an appropriation of but jive hundred dollars 
| to the College, with the identical provision for 
its re-organization which had previously been 
| rejected. 
| The yeas and nays being demanded, page 768 
| Journal, the vote was as follows: 


| AFFIRMATIVE. 

| Boyer, Hodges, Rullman, Whitelock, Snow- 

ance, GWYNN, Neal, Rusk, Berkemeier, 
Lewis, McWilliams, Stewart, McAleese, Sprigg, 
Brooke, Donaldson, Browning—18. 

| NEGATIVE. 

| Smith ene Mattingly, Usriton, Lancaster, 

] 


| den, 


| Hooper, dwin, Curtis, Smith of B. co., Given, 
| Fitzjarrell, Dodson, LANKFoRD, Gunby, F 

| Waters of Dor., Constable, Ward, Purnell, 

ley, Riggs, Hinks, Naill, Koons, Buledge, Boyle, 
| Vandiver, Goldsborough, MeGlone, Gill, Hart, 
| Chaisty, Hess, Harig, Albaugh, Scott, Farrow, 
RancerR, Jones, Canby, Griffith, Rawlings, 
| Atkinson, Brown, Rinehart, Lamotte, Waters, of 
Carroll, Clark, Dashiell, Gordy—49. 

So the amendment was rejected; when Mr. 
| Waters, of Dor., moved to add to Section 2, “two 
| thousand dollars, or as much thereof as may be 
| necessary, are hereby appropriated for the pur- 
| pose of purchasing the interest of the stock- 
| holders in the Maryland Agricultural College, to 
| be expended by the Governor, Comptroller and 

Treasurer.” 
| The question recurring upon this amendment, 
it was rejected. 

On March 27, the general appropriation bill 

for 1877 being under consideration, Mr. Lan- 


caster, of Charles, submitted an amendment, viz 
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“strike out the words ‘to the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, six thousand dollars.’” The yeas 
and nays being demanded, page 1,328 Journal, 
the amendment submitted by Mr. Lancaster was 
adopted by the following vote : 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

Messrs. Smith (Speaker,) Dunbar, Mattingly, 
Boyer, Ustrron, Turner, Bird, Lancaster, Hooper, 
Baldwin, Whitelock, Smith of B. Co., Fitajarrell, 
Dodson, LANKForD, Gunby, Ford, Lambdin, 
Smita of Dor., Waters of Dor., Briscozr, Ward, 
Gockey, Neal, Purnell, Onley, Riggs, Hinks, Rut- 
ledge, Boyle, Vandiver, Culbreth, Goldsborough, 
Berkemeier, Lewis, Gill, Sanders, Scott, Farrow, 
RaNnGER, JongEs, Canby, Griftith, Brooke, Brown, 
Rinehart, Lamotte, Clark, Dashiell, Gordy, 
Browning—51. 

NEGATIVE. 

Messrs. Hodges, Robinson, Ruliman, Snowden, 
Gwynn, McWilliams, Hoblitzell, McGlone, Me- 
Aleese, Chaisty, Sprigg—11. 

(The names in Italics are those of members of 
the Committee on Education; in small caps, of 
those on the Committee on Agriculture. Mr. 
Ranger belonged to both committees.) 

Notwithstanding these decisive votes, which 
were certainly intended to stop the further appre- 
priation of the usual amounts by the State, to 
say nothing of a much less sum, the donation 
has continued to be paid in full from the State 
Treasury as though no such action had been 
taken. 

The Constitution of Maryland prohibits the 
drawing of any money from the Treasury of the 
State “except in accordance with an appropria- 
tion by law, and every such law shall distinctly 
specify the sum appropriated, and the object to 
which it shall be applied.” The right was 
reserved to the State, in the charter originally 
creating this institution, to withdraw the whole 
or any part of its endowment. This annual 
donation has heretofore always been included in 
the general appropriation bills passed by the 
various Legislatures, as was undoubtedly neces- 
sary ; and that in striking it out as above from 
these bills for 1876 and 1877, the last one did it 
with the intention of withdrawing the same no 
one can doubt. 


MARYLAND Frsu Commrsstoner.—A circular 
forwarded us by Commissioner T. B. Ferguson, 
gives the information that he will be prepared 
after 15th January to furnish applicants with 
Brook Trout. He has heretofore devoted the 
most of his attention to the most valuable of the 
food fishes; but now, with his increased facili- 
ties, he is able to supply gratuitously the kinds 
generally considered rather a luxury than a sta- 
ple food. Persons making application must take 
to the hatching-house at Druid Hill Park, Balti- 
more, vessels in which to remove the fish— 
ordinary milk cans will answer the purpose. 
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Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 


| 


From Commissioner of <Agricultwre, REPORT 
FOR YEAR 1876, and Report Upon ConpDITION 
oF Crops, with statement of the International 
Wheat Supply, &e. 

From the Secretary of the Interior, ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT. 

From Townend Glover, Manuscript Notes 
FROM My JourNAL; or, Entomological Index 
to Names, &., in Agricultural Reports, &c. 
This is an exceedingly valuable addition to the 
former works of Mr. Glover. Notice hereafter. 

From I. 0. Houghton & Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
a finely-executed lithographed crayon portrait 
of the poet Whittier, which is furnished by them 
only to subscribers to their Atantic Monthly 
magazine at the price of one dollar. It is well 
executed. 

From ‘D. Landreth & Sons, their Ruraw 
REGISTER AND ALMANAC FOR 1878, containing 
much useful information and a catalogue of their 
seeds. 

From D. Appleton & Co., APPLETON’s JoUR- 
NAL and THE Porvian Scrence Monta y for 
January. The former contains a description of 
the great East River Bridge now being built; 
continuations of the seriel stories, many shorter 
ones, sketches, poems, &c. The latter, a con- 
tinuation of the articles on the “Growth of the 
Steam Engine;” one on the History of the 
Dynamical Theory of Heat, and numerous other 
contributions on scientific subjects by compe- 
tent writers. 

From Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y., 
ReeGister or Runa AFFArRs FOR 1878. _ Pro- 
fusely illustrated, and leaving unnoticed scarcely 
any topic of farm economy, including in the list, 
| articles on buildings, rotation of crops, fruits, 

ornamental gardéning, &c. Price 30 cents. 
|. From Claxton, Renshaw & Haffelfinger, Phila- 
delphia, Two YEARS BEHIND THE PLow. This 
is a realistic account of the experience of a boy 
on a Buck’s county farm in the days when the 
drudgery of the farm was far greater than now, 
when labor-saving machinery has done much 
to lighten it. 

Vick’s Montaty Ma@aztne. We believe 
Mr. Vick has done more than any other man on 
this continent to popularize the culture of flow- 
ers, and his new magazine, of which we have the 
January number, dainty in typography, tinted 
paper and well-executed, illustrations, will, no 
doubt, be the means of still farther widening the 
love for horticultural pursuits. Of the great 
favor with which it will be received there can be 
no doubt, and the initial number shows that the 
expectations of those. who knew the qualifica- 
tions and ambition of Mr. Vick to do something 
conspicuously handsome in this line, will not be 

| disappointed. 





Staccers ry Hoes.—Cold water frequently 
| dashed on the head, the administration of cathar- 
tics and injections of turpentine and oil is recom- 
mended. In treating the disease particular atten- 
| tion must be given to the dieting of the animals— 
|a mild, laxative diet being required for some 
| time after the subject - to recover and re- 
gains an appetite for food. 
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The American Farmer. 


From numerous kindly notices by our brethren 
of the press, we take the following as illustrating 
the estimation of our journal: 

“Replete with interesting contents. No farmer 
should be without it.”— Winchester ( Va.) News. 

“Stands in the front rank of agricultural peri- 


odicals, and grows better each succeeding year.” | 


Belair (Md.) Aigis. 

“Brim full of valuable reading.”— Chesterfield 
(S. C.) Hyperion. 

“Farmers will find that it will pay them to 
always have acopy of this old-established farmer’s 


friend before them.”— Frederick (Md.) Examiner. | 


“One of the best agricultural journals in the 
South.”—Danville ( Va.) News. 
“Replete with useful information and enter- 


taining matter for the farmer, gardener and | 


Every farmer should have it.”— | jixke it very much. 


housekeeper. 
Charlestown ( W.Va.) Spirit of Jefferson. 

“The matters treated of in this old Farmer's 
Monthly render it almost invaluable to the agri- 
cultura egy rating A and no farmer, gardener, 
or florist, should 
(Md.) Advocate. 

“As usual, is ‘as full of matter as an egg is of 
meat,’ and that matter of a kind most instructive 
and entertaining to the farmer, gardener and 
trucker.”—.A mherst ( Va.) Enterprise. 

“We cordially recommend it to all our farmer 
friends as eminently deserving the confidence so 
long bestowed upon it by the farmers of this 
section.’ — Baltimore Presbyterian Weekly. 

“Old and reliable.”—Talbotton (Ga.) Register. 

“Every farmer who pretends to be an agricul- 
turist ought to subscribe for it.”—Chestertown 
(Ma.) Transcript. 

“Interesting and instructive to farmers, who 
should liberally patronize this (to them) énralua- 
ble monthly.” — - ee ( Va.) Sentinel. 

“We would be glad if our farmers would read 
this valuable monthly a great deal more, and 
_— by its teachings.” —Salisbury (Md.) Adver- 
iser. 

“It occupies a high rank as a sterling, reliable 
journal.” —Swuffolk ( Va.) Christian Sun. 


The following deserve attention from adver- 
tisers, as showing the wide-spread and bona fide 
character of our subscription list : 

“This valuable journal finds its way into the 
homes of a great many farmers of this county, 
and we cordially recommend those of our readers 
who do not subscribe to an agricultural journal 
te send in their names and subscriptions at 
once.” — Rockville (Md.) Advocate. 


and is no stranger, but a regular visitor to many 
in our county for years. 
our office, and if you desire something good and 
reliable, bring some cash with you and let us 


send for it for you.’—Darlington (8. C.) South- | 


erner. 
One of our agents in Frederick county, Md., 
L. W. C., writes us: 

“I am proud to learn that outside of my efforts it 
is taken through another agency, and I believe 
it has a larger circulation in our county than 
any other agricultural publication.” 





without it.” —Chestertown 





| chalk. 


opies can be seen at | a 
| day, in soft feed. 
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A friend of the Farmer, W. T. P. T., in one of 
the most thriving of the Eastern Shore counties, 
writes, Dec. 30, transmitting a draft of $44 for 
subscriptions: “I will forward new names as 
fast as I get them, and think your circulation will 


| be about that of last year in my club, besides 


other single ones you get. It is larger than that 
of any other journal of its class.” 


Dr. Thomas Pollard, the distinguished Com- 
missioner of the Virginia Department of Agri- 


| culture, writes us of the Farmer: 


“T read it with great pleasure, and regard it as 
one of the very best Agricultural Journals pub- 
lished in the United States.” 

8. Branch Walker, Amherst Co., Va., writes: 
“IT have been a constant reader of your paper 
since 1856 or 7, and owe to it much if not all of 
what I know about farming.” 

Jas. L. Edwards, Anson Co., N. C., says: “I 
I think it one of the best 
agricultural papers published in the United 
States.” 

Dr. B. K., Anne Arundel Co., Md., writes: “I 
send you my check for $1.50, subscription for 
your invaluable paper to me, and wish I had a 
hundred such subscriptions for the American 
Farmer—the best paper of its kind in the world.” 


Veterinary. n 


Worms tN Horses.—To destroy these give 
two ounces of turpentine in a pint of linseed oil 
and repeat the dose in 10 days. Or a very effec- 
tive treatment is to give in the food for six morn- 
ings half a dram each of calomel and tartar 
emetic, and the seventh day give one pint of lin- 
seed oi]. This is safe and usually successful. 

DIARRHEA IN Cows.—This is usually produced 
by irritating matter in the intestines arising from 
indigestion. Give half a pint of Ilnseed-oil daily 
for two days in succession, and then give daily 
in the food a tablespoonful of the following, viz: 


One ounce of powdered gentian root, one ounce 


of powdered Peruvian bark, half an ounce of 
sulphate of copper and four ounces of prepared 
The food should be of some easily diges- 
tible kind, scalded bran, vat-meal and corn-meal 
mixed with cut hay orclean corn fodder. Musty 


| food should be carefully avoided. 


INDIGESTION IN Horses.—The coat is rough, 


| appetite often ravenous, eyes glassy and un- 
| natural. t 
| days; then give a ball composed of pulverized 


Feed upon bran mashes for two 


Barbadoes aloes, seven drachms; ginger, one 


| drachm; and when purging has ceased, give the 

following powders: 
“The Farmer isa standard agricultural journal, | 
| of bismuth, one; sublimed sulphur, four ounces ; 


ake carbonate of iron, 
two; gentian root, pulverized, three; sub-nitrate 


mix and make into sixteen powders; give one a 


ScratTcues.—Wash the horse’s heels of mud 
and filth, and dry thoroughly; keep the bowels 


| moderately open by bran mashes, and give re- 
| peated doses of salts, followed by doses of an 


ounce of sulphite of soda daily, with the substi- 


| tution of crushed oats, bran, and linseed meal for 
| corn; together with continued washing of the 
| heels with warm soap and water, and then rub- 


bing them with glycerine. 
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Baltimore Markets—December 31. 
Youtations given below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs,— Fiovr.—Dull and depressed. We 
.%. do. Family $6.00@7.00; Western Super $4.00@4.50; 
do. Extra $4.75@5.75; do. Family $6.00@6.75; City Mills 
Supe: $4.00@4.50; Choice Virginia Extra $5.25@5.50; do. 
Rio brands Extra $7.00@7.25; ops Wheat Flour $5.75 
} ogg do. do. patent $7.00@8.00; Patapsco Family $8.50; 
o. Extra $8.25; Fancy brands $8.50; Fine $3.50@3.75; 
Rye Flour $3.75@4.00; Corn Meal, City Mills ¥ bri. $3.00 
@8.15; do, Western $1.15@1.20 ¥ 100 tbe. 


W heat.—Southern was steady and firm, though quiet 
under limited supplies. In Westeru there was little 
movement. We quote as follows, viz: Southern Red, 
ordinary to good $1.20@1.30; do. Fultz $1.35@1.43; do. 
Amber, long-berry $1.44@1.50; Western No. 3 red $——@ 
— ; do. No. 2 do. $1.424@——; do. do. Jan. delive-y $1.42 
@—; do. Feb. delivery $1.44@1.444. 


Corn.—Sonthern axd Western both firmer and the 
former in demand. Quotations are as follows: Southern 
white, new cts.; 4. yellow 48@56 cts.; Western 
steamer spot ! — cy: do. mixed, spot, old 624@— 
cts.; do. do. Jan. delivery 504@ — cts.; do. do. Feb. de- 
livery 60 cta. 

Oats.— Quiet. 
do bright 4% 
do. prime 36@ 

Rye.—Dull. 
bushel. 

Cotteon.— Market strong at all pointe, with an advanc- 
ing tendency. We quote as follows, viz: Middling 1@ 
115; Low Middling 10% @10%; Strict Good Ordinary 10¥ 
,@105; Good Ordinary 10@10\. 

AT Hay and Straw.— Market dull generally and rather 
heavy. We still quote as follows, viz: Hay—Cecil County 
$Ei6; do. Prime Pa. and Md. $14@16; do. Mixed $12@14; 
0. 2 ea Straw — Wheat $7@8; do. Vat ¢¥@10; 
Rye $13@1 

Live Stock.— Beef Cattle—Fairly active. We quote 
as follows: Best on sale 5 @6 cts.: generally rated first- 
class 48@s cts.; medium or good fair quality 34@4 cts.; 
ordin bin Steers, Oxen and Cows 24%@3% cts. Mileh 
Cows—In demand at $30(@35 a head. 


MH ogs.—Firmer and more in demand. Quotations 5% 
@5% cts. for common; 6@6¥ cts. for extra. 

Sheep.— Receipts light, and demand good. We quote 
at 4% @5% for fair to good. 

Previsions.—Dull but steady. We quote: Bulk 
Shoulders, packed, new 54; do. C. R. Sides, do , do. 7; do. 
L. C. Sides, do., do. 6%; Bacon Shoulders, do., do. T; do. 
Cc. R. . do., do. 8; do. Hams, sugar-cured, new 12@ 
12; do, Shoulders, do., 8; Lard, Refined, tierces 9°@9¥; 
Mess Pork, ¥ bri. $13.25. 

Dressed Hogs.—$5.25@5.50 ¥ 100 ibs. 

Butter.—Choice fresh stock in demand, low yrades 
very dull. We quote New York State 25@30 cts.; West- 
ern tub choice fresh 22@24 cts.; nearby Roll 24@26 cts. 

Cheese.—Steady. Eastern, good to choice new, 12@ 
13 cts. Western do 114@12% cts. 

Eggs.—Fresh @% cts.; pickled 16@18 cts. 

Poultry.—Turkeys. prime, 10@12 cts. for nndrawn; 
12@14 cts. fordrawn. Chickens 6@7 cts. for drawn; 8@9 
cts. for undrawn. 

Produace.—Apples, New York, $3.75@4 ¥® bri; 
Beans, New York, # bus , $2.15@2.20; Peas, pty ? 
bushel, $1.30@1.40, do. green, ¥ bushel, $1.45@1.55; Ches- 
nuts, ¥ bushel, $1.75@2; Onions. ¥ bri., red and yellow, 
$2.20@2.25; Potatoes, ? bushel, 60@70 cts.; do. Sweet, ¥ 
brl., $2@2.50; Beeswax, ¥ Ib., 27 cts.; Ginseng, ¥ Ib., $1.10 

1.25; Seneca Root, ? tb., 60@i0cte.. Virginia Snake, ¥ 

-, 10@11 cts. Tallow—country, ¥ ., 7@8 cts.. Soap— 
country, ® Ih., 4@9 cte.: Feathers, ¥ fb., 40@45 cta.; 
Sheeps’ Pelts, each, Wca$l. Hides—dry, ¥ tb., 14@15 
cts.; Broom Corn, ¥ th , 4% @T cts. 

Wool.—Tub-washed 38@40 cts.; unwashed 28@30 cts.; 
Merino do. 25@27 cts.; fleece-washed 3%@34 cts. 

Tobacco.—Some sales of Maryland common and me- 
dinm leaf, in part to speculators, based on improved con- 
dition of Bremen markets. We quote Maryland, frosted 
and inferior, $1.50@2; sonund common, $2.50@3; good 
do., power =e good to fine red. $3@10; Virvinia common 
and good lugs, $3@5; common to medium lea‘, $6@38; fair 
to good, $8@10:.' ections, $12@16. 


rs. Howard Street Super $4.00@4.50; do. Extra $4.75 


We quote Western mixed 33@% cta.; 
cts.; Southern, fair to good 33 435 cts.; 
cts. 


We quote good to prime at 63@665 cts. ¥ 
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| Farmers’ Meetings, &c. 

Tue Montcomery County (Mp.) FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION will be held in the Lyceum, at 
| Sandy Spring, on January 15th at 1 p. m. 
| Tuer GUNPOWDER AGRICULTURAL CLUB will 
| hold its January meeting on the 12th, at the farm 
lof Abram C. Scott. 
| Tue Ceci County Ep) FARMERS’ CLUB 
|has appointed Mr. Adam R. Magraw to conduct 
| during the coming season an experiment in the 
preserving (ensilage) of green corn-fodder. 

This club is in hopes that what they accom- 
: plished in their recent fair may be the first step 
towards a neighborhood fair, somethi like 
those held in SEngland, “which it is believed 
would prove more successful in doing good to 
the farming community than a county fair, 
which generally degenerates into nothing but 
trotting matches.” 


The Paris Exposition. 

Our Paris correspondent gives a flatterin 
account of the expected interest of the Farmers 
Section of the Exhibition. Our Congress has 
passed a bill making an appropriation for the 
benefit of American exhibitors, and R. OC. 
McCormick, late Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been appointed United States 
Commissioner, who has established an office in 
New York, where applications for space and 
other information will a received. Vessels will 
sail about 1st February with the articles of our 
contemplated exhibitors. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY No, 


A New Year and a New Volume..........- 

When to apply Manures, by Nansemond... .. . 

Fertilizers, &c., by a Montgomery Farmer... . 

Need of Experimental Stations... ab 

Shelter for Cattle, the importance of 

Our French Letter 

Agriculture at the Paris Exhibition. ... 

Gunpowder Agricultural Club, proceedings of. 6 

Notes on Dec. No., by J. W. Kerr 7 

Top-dressing and Hoeing Wheat 

Money Values of Manures............ ssseds 8 

Parasites of the Hessian Fly ; 9 

Maryland State Grange, proceedings of...... 9 
Election of Officers, Reports of Officers... .10 
W. Master's Address........-. 
Secretary's, Executive Committee's, State 
Agent’s, and Tobacco Salesman’s 
v0rts eeerecsows 
Report of Tobacco Committee 

Roots, Uses of, for the Dairy... = 

The Winter Care of Poultry, by G. O. Brown.17 

Cheap and Convenient Poultry-House.......18 

The Cooley System of Setting Milk 

Work for the Month—Account Books, Plow- 
ing, Drains, Manures and Composts, 
Wagons, Carts and Implements, Working 
Animals, Milk Cows, Brood Mares, Cows 
and Heifers in Calf, Sheep and Swine, Poul- 
try 20-21 

Shee 

Potomac Fruit-Growers 

Apples for Eastern Shore of Maryland.,..... 

Yellows in the Peach pamende oirn ee 

Greenhouse, Lawn and Pleasure Grounds, by 
W. D. Brackenridge 24 








Vegetable Garden for January 
Good Vegetables 
Pruning Grape Vines ; 
The Surroundings of Farmers’ Homes...... 
Farmers’ Flowers 
PrairlePhewers ........65000 08s can . .28 
Worms in Pots 28 
Tree Planting at the Capital...............4. 28 
Tree Planting in Switzerland 28 
Home Interests, by T 29 
Tested Recipes, by Farmer's Wife 
Perpetual) Yeast, by R. EB .. 80 
Bell-Pepper Catsup, by R. C t 
Ink of the Ancients 30 
What a Plant can do . 80 
Mince. Pies . 30 
Georgia Agriculture -. 31 
Tramps, Stock at Large, Fences, by A. J 
Convention on Vagrancy and Vice.,........ .38 
Grange Election, &. .. re ee 
Editorial Notices «++ O4-35 
Our Promtiqghece.. ..... «909-002 enscopcenes -. 34 
The State Grange... .........4> ++. 35 
The Legislature and the Agricultural College..35 
The American Farmer—Veterinary......... .36 
A Favorrre Yourn’s Parer.—The Youth's 
Companion of Boston has steadily grown in pub- 
lic favor for more than fifty years, and is now 
one of the most admirably conducted papers. 


ISTRA 
Pee 
SSIRLOGUI 


Fifty es—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to w them—all for a Two Cent 
Pee Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable 
cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Viek’s Illastrated Monthly Magazine.—32 
pases fine illustrations, and Colored Plate in every num- 

r. Price $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 

JAMES VICK, Rechester, N. Y. 
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Address, 





FELT CAR- 
PETING, 20 to 45 cts. 
For Circular and 

©. J. Fay, 
aey. 


per 9d. 


OBILING FELT 
for Reome tn the place of 
Sample address, 

Camden, N. Jer 


Plaster. 





FARM GRIST MILL. 


<> Grinding parts are STEEL. Will 
_ grind all kinds of grain rapidly. Is 
simple, durabie and cheap. 
Adapted to all kinds of horse- 

5 wers. Send fer Descriptive 
* 2 Cireular. 
PHILADELPAIA, PA, 








How to find them and 
allabout them. Sead 
for Circular to 

Fr. M. SMITH, 
18 German at., Balto. 
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he Flower and Fruit Magarin 


WASHINCTON, D. CO. 


| 


The best Flower and Fruit Journal published. Pub- 
| Jished monthly and suited specially to the Middle States. 


DEVOTED CHIEFLY TO 
Flowers, Fruits, and Home Decoration. 
Price $1 per year, in advance; 5 copies $4. Address 
D. S. CURTISS, Editor and Proprietor. 


This Magazine and the American Farmer will be 
both sent together for $2.00 per year. 





he Pet-Stock, Pigeon and POULTRY BUL- 

LETIN, the Pioneer Fonkss Journalof America, 
and the oldest journal of its kind in the world. A 
beautifully iliustrated thirty-six p monthly, devoted 
to the care and management Poultry, Yiveons, 
Birds, Rabbits and pet-stock of all kinds. Published 
as gf on the first of each month at 54 Courtland 

treet, New York, by the Assuciated Fanciers,- W. H. 

KIRBY, Basiness Manager. The Bulletin is fearless, 
outspoken and independent, and pledged to protect its 
subscribers, and expose fraud and humbug. Am 
its regular correspondents are some of the best a 
most reliable Fanciers and Breede 
As an Advertising Medium it is second to none: 
large and constantly increasing circulation in all parts 
of the U. 8., Canada and England, making it the best 
| peper for advertisers of any of its ities. Sub- 
| scription price $1.25 per year, post paid. Specimen 
Copies, 10 cents. 








Weather Strips. 


ROWNE’S METALLIC AND RUBBER 

WEATHER-STRIPS—the oldest, the 
best, the cheapest in market. Stood 
the test 15 WEARS. They exclude 
COLD DRAFTS around windows and 
doors in winter, keep out dust in 
summer, and stop rattling sashes, 
We employ experienced and respon- 
sible workmen, and guarantee entire 
satisfaction, We send, free of 
charge, men with samples and prices 
to measure and give cost, 
We warrant them good for 5 YEARS, 


Patert Metalic Weather-Stip Ca 
812 BROADWAY. N.Y. 











bea dat > oe POULTRY JOURNAL, 
A Large Beautifally Hlustrated 


_MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 


POULTRY, PET STOCK AND 
GENERAL SPORTING MATTERS. 


Each number contains information useful to those 
who desire to keep Poultry, and any variety of Pet 
Steck for pleasure or profit. . Also those who are inter- 
ested in the pleasures of the Forest, Field and Stream, 
will find it full of interesting matter. It a wide- 
spread circulation in all sections of the United States. 
| especially in the South and West, thus making it one of 
the best advertising mediums fn the country for breeders 
of Pouitry Pet Stock, and dealers in Sportsmen's goods. 
Qnly $2°O per year in Te Bae copies 20 
cents: Address, E. B. HARTWELL, Publisher, P. O. 

Box 69, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ONTYUE, SS 


OULTRY 
BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 


Now is the Time to Secure Good Breeding Stock Cheap. 
2" SURPLUS BIRDS MUST BE SOLD._ges 
SPLENDID ROUEN DUCKS and PEKINS at half former prices. Choice BRAHMAS, 
COCHINS, LEGHORNS, HOUDANS at reasonable prices. GAMES—fine and at low prices. 
Send stamp for particulars, catalogues, &c. (a Eggs in season from any of my breeds. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements of the most improved kinds: Farm Grist Mills, Cern and 
Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c. Also Fertilizers and 
Seeds. ("Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
35 Light Street, Baltimore, Mid. 


<i '7S 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
Pr RS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES-—Siandard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other sma]! fruits. 
Oar COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 


rarest sorts. 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a eeparate Catalogne. 
SPECIAL.— 60.00 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plaats for neeeee. 
ATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States.—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 

TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. - 

Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


Gay stree 
—  oOWM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NEW HOUSE. NEW GOODs. LOW PRICES. 


DORSEY, MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in all kinds 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


52 §. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sole Manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S Improved ROCK- 
A A Y and CHAMPION WHEAT FANS. 








TO BE READ CAREFULLY BY ALL LOVERS OF 


= WORD OF GOL 


fi: Loner ICAN FamIty Brsie z Company. oS 
Wemais. ride. can F gaily Bik mee op atening Com in a LA, ‘for. the 
ther Religious Pabli eations, and as the sale of its other 


NVH V 


{| 
| 


> \ 


x f va 
.S 


our instructed to sell our line of 
new and improved Fenily Bibles at such prices as will cover cost of ye 
Pursuant to above instructions, we are now filling orders for our New aND IM- 
PROVED 49.4 00 BIBLE AT 4,0, AND OUR $15.00 BIBLE AT $6.00, ik a in addition to the 
Old and New Testament and Apocrypha, contains NEARLY 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


AND OVER 100 tty FEATURES. wok WHICH AREA BIBLE DI ‘e TONARY 


HISTORY 0 BIBLE, LIFE OF CHR LIVES 0 THE 
¥ 5 oF BE olOUS Pen Se CITIES bis COUN- 


5 
4 
af 


wSTRIES OF THE an ANIMALS OF THE BIB TERN 
NE » PHOT OGRAPH. EL BUM, 


CU. 
— GE PRetviee ee AND FAMILY RECORD. 


This splendid rot vy ES: S. idee ke. t: made self-explaining. 


being a complete Library the Bt ptures. The amount of matter (extra) 
aside from the Bible proper, if boun 7% fut ¢4 volumes, would cost $20.00. These 
bise are printed with ac eat and large type on paper of first-class kt D 
ings are of Geox most durable and attractive character. Size 1034 by 12% ine 
Moroceo, Crush ed Panel, Gilt Centre Stamp, Marbled Bages, t 
res, 


Raised Panel, “Gilt Centre ‘Stam Gilt Ba s. Photograph 
rations, 1400 pages, Superb Extra mp. Gilt Bdees., Phot 86. 


NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS: * fanded. i? punchaogrt are not sated, Grey 
Yfice, Count Ofte ¢. The safest manner to. send 


money, red I dares upications 
Mr unica FAMILY BIBLE Putlish: later  Aateee L8G Fourth St Contionstt, 0. 


Tar We will send Stour Dames. C.0.D.,with privileceof examining, on receipt of ONE DO 
out, as it appears but once. 


A $15.00 BIBLE “FOR R $6. 00. 


eee ee —_ — 


ie 3S3ud SHV 


Se Someta 
AG ENT'S ; rofite per week. Will 


A TRUE FA RMER’S PAPER, p prove it or forfeit $50. New arti- 


SCI f NT] F iC F h p M F R . raed patented Samples seat free to ali, Adres, 


IDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. ¥ 
In the Interests of Profitable Agriculture, 
IT TREATS OF FACTS. IT IS THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. | 


Science is Knowledge. Scientific is Knowing: 
only that and nothing more. 


Every intelligent farmershould take It. 
CIRCULATES IN EVERY STATE, 
saat cee pita 
.] Or 
Ee” PRICE ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. shone aaa eat = ——— 
Send stamp for specim n copy and circular of special ~ 
inducements. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER CO., Boston, Mase, D. M. Tnar cos ; Detroit, Mich, 














THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
S. H. SLIFER. E. M. WOODWARD. 


| s. H. SLIFER & Co. | 


DEALERS rn 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FIELD, VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND HARDWARE, 
Send for Circulars. 166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. MD. 


"Bg Eelipse Windmill. 





THE ECLIPSI 


The Eclipse Victorious at Centennial 


Awarded by the Jury, Medal of Honor and Diploma of Merit. 


Also awarded 106 other FIRST PREMIUMS, including recent Maryland State and Frederick 
County Fairs. 


JNO. H. BUXTON, Sole Agent, 


No. 46 FEF. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
(2 Also PUMPS, HYDRAULIC RAMS. PIPE FITTINGS, &c. SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO COUNTRY TRADE. 
GCHEORGE PAGE CoO. 


c& 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boi ers, Patent Portable 


Circular Saw Miils, 


Sarh. Muley and Gang Saw Mills. Fiour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 

Shafting. Pulleys, &c. &c #@” AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 

SPECIALTY. Lath. Shingle and Barrel Mac hinery, Leffel Turbine 

Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery. all kiu 8; Tanite Kme 
Wheels and Grinders. Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools an 

2 Mil) Supplies Generally. 

= Agents for NICOLS, Ty tpeqmewad @ CO.’S VIBRATOR 

=] THRESHING MACHINES 

COMPLETE THKRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


Ge" Send for Bescriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List. gg 
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nme? ALE. WARNER, 292 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &e. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


je-ly No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT. CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 


‘silt Prevents Smut.” 


The more it is tried the more Papalss it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 





asa PERMANENT IMPROV VER OF THE SOIL. 
t@ SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


lL. J. WARREN. 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 


| 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the city- 


Eee Beh ny os oa 


FERTILIZERS, 


For CORN, TOBACCO and other Spring Crops. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
slaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARKER & CO. 


36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE DEALERS. 
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TOBACCO OGREWS 6 PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


sa A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


TAME:S BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 














to which they call your special attention. They will send on a eel tal their improved and 


accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOATI WALEBER coh coo. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 


THE IMPROVED 
Lion Feed Masticator 


Is the greatest feed economi- 
zer in the world! It pulver- 
izes and crushes fodder so as 
to make every particle availa- 
ble food. It is also a very 
superior Hay and Straw Cut- 
ter; being so arranged as to 
cut several different lengths. 
For particulars and prices, 
address 
E. WAGONER, 
Westminster, Md. 
I also manufacture the cel- 
ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 
Horse-Power, all sizes. 
Good responsible live Agents 
wanted. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 

AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 
OMNIBUS. PRANSFER AP» WASHINGTON, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


L< age called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate on ns through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Throngh tickets sold and Information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N, C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, 


FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
Genera) Manager. Gen’! Passenger Apt. 
Penna. and N. C R. R. 
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And send us your name and address, upon receipt of 
which we will forward you descriptive circulars. 


Appietons’ Journal, 
Published Monthly, 
Containing descriptive illustrated articles on well-known 
localities ; continued stories by the foremost foreign and 
American authors; short sketches of travel, history, 
| adventure, and romance; reviews of first-class works; 


bright and crisp editorials. The best and cheapest mag- 
| azine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 
| Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 
Containing the best thoughts of the most advanced 
minds in this and other countries; illustrated when 
necessary to further convey their ideas, 
THE 


| Popular Science Monthly Supplement, 


| Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 


Containing the very best articles published in the foreign 
scientific journals and reviews. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices, 
Appletons’ Journal per annum, $3 00 
Appletons’ Journal, with Plate of “Dick- 
ens in bis Study” 
opular Science Monthly 
Popular Science Monthly Snpplement.. 
e will send the above-named magazines to one 
address for one year, for $9.50; with Plate of “Dickens 
in his ey > 00. 
ence Monthly and Appletons’ 





ournal.. one year, $7 20 
ys Science Monthly and Appletons’ 
ournal, with Plate of “Dickens in his 
Stady” 8 00 
Po Science Monthly and Popular 
Science Monthly Supplement 7 00 
Appletons’ Journal and Popular Science 
onthly Supplement 5 % 
Appletons’ Journal and Popular Science 
onthly — lement, with Plate of 
“Dickens in his Study” 6 00 
Any person sending us four subscriptions to either 
magazine, with amount for the same, will be entitled to 
a copy gratis; that is, five copies of Appletons’ Journal 
will be sent as you may direct = ee of $12.00; 
five copie of The Popular Science Monthly, for $20,00. 
Address all communications to 
D, APPLETON & CO,, PuBLisHEns, 


549 & 561 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 1878 will be sent FREE, in January, to all who 
| apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. 
| I offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed house in America, a large 
| portion of wnich-were grown on my six seed farms.— 
Printed directions for cultivation on each package. All 
seed sold from my establishment warranted to be both 
fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise I will refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, 
the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who are anxious 

their seed direct from the grower, fresh, true, and 
vA the very best strain. New Vegetables a Spe- 


alty. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER au REAPER, 


pas-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWABPOTARES TRRESIEN AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. A 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those baving other 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE . - fm ~/% Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultural i BAT N2) Economical Engine 
ENGINE. 3 pac ae in the Market. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Ex tion, 1874; Marylan land State cultural Society, 1874; Silver 
Meda! at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North Carolina Fair, 1875, and ethers. Thorough} y war 
ranted in every reap and esp ily adapted oe wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lamber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonparei] Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’s New 
York Hay Tedder, Mil) Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer eee Sa a ci Clover hanes Hallet, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


| Oucumber-Wood Pumps 


INEQUALLED IN EV TERY ESSENTI. “i 
any 1 WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 
ae Ort Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- 
a, Sennen, IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
CHO off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
INDERS. 








Every Pump Provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


KRW, ASA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE? PRICE -LIST. 








L THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


tw" Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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-McGINNIS HARROW. 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 12TH, 1877. 








CAPTAIN L. H. MoGINNIS: 

DEAR Str—In answer to your inquiry about the McGinnis Harrow, we take 
pleasure in expressing our high opinion of its merits. 

We have sold them to the best farmers among our customers, all of whom are 
fully satisfied with its work. 

In thorough working of the soil, with moderate draft on the team, we do not 
think your harrows can be excelled. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. M. SMITH & OO. 


J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Cortain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 
to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 
(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English and Swiss Watches, Clocks and Bronzes, 


FANS, OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES and FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Communion Services for Churches. AMERICAN CLOCKS. 
2 HOLIDAY GOODS: A SPECIALTY. 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs furnished. Badges and Medals for Colleges and 
Schools a specialty. Watches carefully repaired. 


BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTLIMO Bae, MD. 
BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
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U. G- MILLER & CO. | 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md._ | 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culn- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 


And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order, 


Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to sel! again. | 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satiafaction. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 





Three litters of young Pigs ; the oldest litter 
numbers eleven Pigs, very superior animals, of 
good stock; the two younger litters were sired 

y imported boars and out of very fine young 
sows. They will be ready for delivery, accord- 
ing to age, the last week in September, second 
week in October and first week in November. 
Also, one sow Shoat, six months old, out of 

ood stock,—now ready for delivery. Stock 
urnished true to representation. Prices moder- 
ate. Orders solicited. Address 
T. T. GORSUCGH, 
GLENcoE, BaAuTrMoRE County, MD. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber offera for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochraw of’ Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Cifas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
ne ea t d pedig 

mals warrant rue to description an ree, 
whieh will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed, Prices to suit the 


times. 
THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 








EVON CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 


POLAND-CHIN A, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 





Tolersville, C.& O. R. R., Va. 


FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood, 





Several imported BOARS and a number of 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMY THE-—-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har- 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEP, and other prize-winners. 

Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on 


application. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BELAIR, MD. 


When writing, say where seen. 


Z. C. DANIEL, 


a rand Breeder of tock. I am 
> reedin 





Thoroughbred S 
Thoroughbred Poland-China and Essex 
hogs, Bronze Bed. Sp ht Brahmas, White horns, 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark ucks. 
All ———,. Dored and delivered at t Depot with feed 
for destination 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every particula 
poems Turkey Eggs $. 50 Setting 12, 
iaeus t Brahma 15. 
ite Leghorn * oes cece 
White-faced pee k Spanish ‘Eggs. 
—_ Crested Duck 2.00 
Eggs Reig! boxed and delivered at Express office. 
For further par ws x address 
C. DANIEL, 
Stwrman's Srore P. O., 
Spotteyivania Co., Va. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres,of land, 
\ying in one of the most desirable regions of Zasterm 
irginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agen P ' : 
Sante foe Che Le © 196 Ballimore Street, 


my-t! 
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Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


@r0t—? 4. 6 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 80 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SU PER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 


we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 



































| R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertizer Manttactarers 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


| Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
TILIZERS for the COTTON. CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EZ MPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


-Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


| An article specially prepared for Tobacco, and. sold on satisfactory 
| terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 
t four ger For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 


ORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG 


and BALTIMORE. 


Raw Steamed and Dissolved Boues, Potash Salts } 


| IN STORE AND FOR SALE. | 
- WW@-SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. [ff 
| 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


8. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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